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NEWS OF 


F the war were confined to Europe, Africa and the Atlantic, 
I the Allies would have good reason for satisfaction, but in the 
Far East the tide continues to run against us, and it must be 
frankly recognised that the position is grave. The Japanese are 
keeping up in Malaya a heavy pressure before which our troops 
are still retreating, and there is no sign yet that a stand is about 
to be made to stop the victorious enemy advance towards 
Singapore. The battle-front is now only 130 miles from the 
naval base. But General MacArthur is putting up a gallant fight 
in the Philippines, where he is at least holding up troops and 
transports that might be used against Singapore and the Dutch 
islands. Farther west the Axis is receiving hard blows wherever 
it is engaged. The Russian armies are steadily and relentlessly 
pushing forward, seizing or threatening strong points of resistance 
and destroying the man-power and equipment of the enemy on 
the largest scale. Mojaisk, the fortified town in the salient 
nearest to Moscow, is threatened with encirclement, and there is 
fighting twelve miles from Kharkov. The operations south of 
Leningrad have virtually raised the siege, and food is being 
brought into the city. In the Crimea, too, the besiegers of 
Sevastopol are now themselves in danger, and everywhere in the 
peninsula the Russians, helped by fresh landings, are advancing 
and driving the enemy towards the bottle-neck of Perekop. In 
Libya the campaign is proceeding to our advantage. Sollum has 
been captured and the garrison at Halfaya, although in a strong 
position, is not likely to hold out long. But General R6mmel is a 
skilful leader. In spite of heavy losses he has kept the nucleus of 
his army intact in his retreat to El] Agheila, where he appears to 
be preparing another stand, possibly in the hope of receiving 
reinforcements somewhere between there and Tripoli. 


America and the ‘*‘ Greatest Enemy ”’ 

Colonel ‘Knox, the United States Secretary of the Navy, warned 
an audience at Washington last Monday against expecting an 
“early, conclusive showdown with the Japanese navy.” He re- 
minded them of the great distances involved in the conflict, and 
of the task imposed on the American and British navies of main- 
taining effective fighting strength in all seas and in all oceans. 
His speech showed conclusively that the American administration 
is not thinking of the war in terms of Japan alone, or even 
primarily, but that it regards “Hitler and Hitler’s Germany as 
the greatest enemy.” If the United States had been taking the 
short view she might have elected to concentrate all her strength 
and resources against the Pacific enemy, and in so doing she 
would have been compelled to neglect Europe and the Atlantic. 


THE WEEK 


But she is not. She knows that it is essential to ultimate, victory 
that none of the pressure exercised against Germany, and none 
of the measures taken to safeguard the Atlantic, should be relaxed. 
Hider is still capable of dealing lightning blows which, if not 
parried, might have disastrous effects on the Allied cause. From 
the control-position which he holds in Europe he might attempt 
invasion of North Africa from Sicily and southern Italy, where 
he has large concentrations of force ; or from the Balkans by way 
of Turkey or the Aegean; or by way of Spain and the Straits 
of Gibraltar. He might even hazard a costly invasion of this 
island from Norway or the Low Countries or France. Against 
all of these possibilities the Allies have to be on their guard, and 
nothing would please Hitler better than that America should 
put so much of her energies into the war with Japan that she 
could not help Britain and Russia, or join in the Atlantic patrol. 
This does not mean that we can afford to be complacent about the 
Far East, to think so much about Hitler as to neglect Japan. In 
avoiding our temptations as the Americans are avoiding theirs, our 
proper role is in this respect identical with theirs—to “ maintain 
effective fighting strength in all seas and in all oceans.” 


Mr. Duff Cooper’s Recall 


The recall of Mr. Duff Cooper from Singapore, where he held 
the position of Resident Minister with Cabinet rank, cannot 
reasonably be regarded as an admission by the Government that 
he proved a failure. That affairs have been mishandled at 
Singapore and in the whole area of operations of which it is the 
centre cannot be denied. Mr. Duff Cooper himself has been 
severely taken to task by sections of the Australian and the British 
Press, but it is only fair to remember that however hard it may 
be to justify his promotion to a highly important Cabinet post 
at the centre of the Far Eastern war, he cannot possibly be held 
responsible for the inadequate organisation at Singapore, for the 
omissions at Penang, or for the military losses in and around 
Malaya. The local Press has referred to him most appre- 
ciatively. At the moment of his recall, when he was asked to 
“wind up his mission and return home,” he had only held his 
office for about three weeks, during which time a series of 
measures undertaken to improve the civil defence organisation 
were just beginning to take effect. There are at present no data 
in this country, and probably none in Australia, by which he 
could be judged either efficient or inefficient. But his recall is 
perfectly intelligible on other grounds. Since he was appointed 
General Wavell has been given overriding powers in the South- 
West Pacific conferred on him by the United States and the 
Netherlands East Indies as well as by the British Government. 
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It can readily be understood that the presence at Singapore of 
a political representative responsible only to the War Cabinet 
might be found incompatible with General Wavell’s Command, 
which he exercises on behalf of several Governments. The 
changed situation fully explains Mr. Duff Cooper’s return. 


Empire Co-operation 


Australia’s desire, sharply stimulated by events in Malaya, 
for closer contact between the Dominions and Whitehall 
was given expression on Tuesday by Sir Earle Page 
in an important statement in which he_ explained the 


necessity of building up an administrative foundation for con- 
sultation and co-ordination. He thinks that too much emphasis 
has been laid on what he calls the “political make-up.” A 
Dominion Minister might meet British Ministers at an Imperial 
War Council or Cabinet, and be asked to join in making decisions, 
but he would not have available the whole background of in- 
formation built up by the departments before a question comes 
up for discussion. In Sir Earle’s view there should be full con- 
sultation between administrative officers at all the stages in which 
plans are being drawn up, before they are placed before Ministers. 
In other words he wants, and quite rightly asks, that a Dominion 
Government, before it confers with the other governments of the 
Empire, should have in its hands the whole body of relevant 
information about military and supply questions which is in 
the possession of the home Government. This is a very reasonable 
request, but it is not entirely clear what Sir Earle Page means. 
Dominion officials will certainly not be refused information about 
administrative measures at any stage. It is theirs for the asking. 


The Yugoslav Front 


A significant appointment has. been made by the new Prime 
Minister of the Yugoslav Government, M. Slobodan Jovanovitch, 
who succeeds General Simovitch. Its significance lies in the 
fact that though the Government has its headquarters in London 
its new Minister for War, General Draza Mihailovitch, is at the 
head of an army fighting the enemy in his own country. General 
Mihailovitch has accomplished an amazing feat of arms which 
has been far too meagrely reported. He has kept together the 
remnants of the Yugoslav army that was scattered by the Germans 
last spring, has organised them as guerilla troops operating in 
the traditional Serbian way from the mountains, has engaged the 
enemy now here, now there, worrying them and harrying them, 
and has now made himself virtual master of large tracts of 
country. So great has his success been that his army consists 
of much more than widely distributed bands of guerillas. It now 
constitutes an army in the field, with artillery of its own and 
even, it is reported, mixed squadrons of British and German- 
made aeroplanes salvaged from the defeat and reinforced by 
Russian light bombers. General Mihailovitch, with his trained 
patriot troops, has been reconstituting a new Near-Eastern front, 
engaging divisions which the Germans can ill spare from the 
major theatre of war in Russia. It is an augury of better days 
to come for the oppressed nations that an exiled Government 
should have one of its members carrying out his office in a battle 
area in his own country. The appointment of the new War 
Minister is the best sort of reply to those who have feared that 
the Governments in exile would get out of touch with their 
countrymen who are bearing the brunt of German oppression. 


Latin America and the War 

The Pan-American Conference which is just opening at Rio 
de Janeiro will have a bearing of considerable importance on the 
attitude of the Latin American States to the war. The obvious 
desire of the United States delegation, which is headed by Mr. 
Sumner Welles, to secure a solid anti-Axis front is unlikely to 
be gratified. In the last war eleven Latin American States were 
definitely ranged as belligerents against Germany, but Argentina 
and Chile were not among them, The same two, the most 
important in South America except Brazil, are the most hesitant 
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now, Chile because of the danger of raids on her long exposed 
coast-line and the Argentine for less obvious reasons, one of 
them the alleged pro-Italian inclination of her Foreign Minister, 
All Latin America is endangered by Japanese ambitions in the 
west and Hitler’s ambitions in the east. One of the factors ip 
America’s entry into the Great War was the disclosure of 
German attempts to embroil Mexico in the offer of bribes of 
United States territory to Japan. Active belligerence on the 
part of Latin American States at the present moment is not 
expected, but the rupture of diplomatic relations with the Axis 
Powers would be valuable psychologically, and the rounding-up 
of Nazi agents, not necessarily German, remove not inconsider- 
able military dangers. 


Retributive Justice 

Representatives of nine Allied countries now in enemy occupa- 
tion met in London last Tuesday and resolved that enemies and 
quislings of any nationality shall be tried and punished after the 
war for crimes committed in violation of the Hague Convention 
of 1907. There is not one of the countries seized by the Axis— 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Luxemburg, Holland, 
Norway and Yugoslavia—which has not been the scene of brutal 
acts contrary to the legal usages of war. Only a small part of 
the long tale of outrages committed in Yugoslavia and Greece 
has yet reached the outside world. The whole story of what 
has happened in occupied areas of Russia still remains to be 
told in its full horror. But it is doubtful if any country has 
suffered more than or as much as Poland, the first to fall after 
the beginning of war. Its sufferings in September, 1939, have 
already been set forth in a Black Book published by the Polish 
Ministry of Information—The German Invasion of Poland. Its 
treatment by the Nazis in the subsequent period, down to the 
end of June, 1941, is now factually explained in a second volume, 
The German New Order in Poland, published for the Ministry 
by Messrs. Hutchinson (ros. 6d.). This carefully documented 
work, which tells of the shooting of 80,000 Polish citizens, the 
death of tens of thousands in concentration camps and of 
hundreds of thousands from starvation, and the deportation of 
masses of the population to virtual slavery or worse, makes it 
clear that the Nazis from set policy have been seeking to realise 
a long-cherished German ambition to eliminate Poland and the 
Poles from the map of Europe and to turn western Poland at 
least into a German colony. These calculated atrocities have 
fallen with special severity on those who stood for Polish culture 
and the Polish religion. It is not unnatural that leaders who 
know what has been happening to their own countrymen should 
pledge themselves to a stern reckoning. 


Eire is Neutral 

Since the United States’ entry into the war there has been 
a good deal of speculation in America regarding the prospects 
of Mr. de Valera lending or leasing to the United States the bases, 
Queenstown, Berehaven, and Lough Swilly, of which Britain had 
the use till Mr. Chamberlain relinquished it. We are now paying 
for that gesture by being denied the right to use the bases for the 
protection of British and American shipping from submarines 
and bombers operating from Brittany. The fact that such bases 
are necessary to protect ships carrying food to Eire of course 
makes no difference to Mr. de Valera ; Eire, he repeats, is neutral. 
So strict, indeed, is its neutrality, that an aeroplane forced to 
land when engaged in escorting a foodship to Eire was interned. 
The position seems to be perfectly clear—Eire under Mr. de 
Valera’s direction intends to keep out of the war, if possible, 
even if it costs her the friendship of America.- Mr. de Valera 
intends that Eire shall use her advantage of having it both ways. 
True, Germany threatens her food-supply. But may not Britain 
be counted on not to let her starve? True, she may be invaded 
anyway. But may not Britain be counted on to come to het 
support? This attitude, it is worth observing, is evoking scathing 
criticism in the United States. 
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WHAT IS 


N a week in which the All-India Congress Committee is 
meeting at Wardha to discuss Congress’ future action it 
may ve well to consider briefly the fundamental question of 
what India is, and, not less important, what it is not. It is 
a country of some 389,000,000 people, of whom rather more 
than three-quarters live in Britiso india, the remainder under 
Indian Princes in their States and Agencies. In British India 
the Moslems, who desire more self-government for India but 
resist bitterly the idea of exchanging the British Raj for what 
they cal a Hindu Raj, form some 25 per cent. of the whole— 
a very substantial minority. The Hindus are mainly represented 
politically by the Congress Party, said to number only some 
1,500,000 actual members, but exercising a wide influence 
throughout British India. At the same time, as the numbers 
suggest, Congress is emphatically not India, and there has been 
too much tendency in some quarters in this country to talk and 
write as if it were.’ As the result of the elections for the eleven 
provincial governments, in whose hands is four-fifths of the 
legislation and administration by which the population is more 
directly affected, eight Congress Ministries took office and three 
non-Congress. The former resigned at the behest of Congress 
as a political move. The latter, now numbering four, governing 
a population of 100,000,000, are at present functioning success- 
fully. India moreover, and the fact is of some significance, has 
contributed forces of over a million, all of them volunteers, to 
the different theatres of war, and will largely increase that num- 
ber as equipment and officers are available. India’s own output 
of equipment and munitions is great and growing. 

It is against that background that the various Indian demands 
for self-government must be viewed. Various demands, because 
the several bodies into which Indian political opinion is divided 
—Congress, the Moslem League, the Liberals or Moderates— 
have put forward different proposals. All of them are based 
on the principle of democracy and democratic government. 
Few would deny that democratic government in some form is 
desirable for India, but that does not necessarily mean demo- 
cratic government in the British form. The American form, 
for example, which is substantially different, might suit India 
better. And the basis of any democratic government is a 
considerable degree of homogeneity and a reasonable level of 
political education. That is what creates most of the difficulty 
in India. There is no homogeneity; the antagonism between 
Hindus and Moslems is such that so far only British para- 
mountcy has held India together at all. And as for education, 
the census of 1941 showed that 12 per cent. of Indians are 
literate (meaning simply that they can read and write) as against 
7 per cent. in 1931. It is unnecessary to emphasise the bearing 
of that on the Congress demand for a constituent assembly, 
elected by adult suffrage, to adopt a constitution. The electorate 
for the provincial governments comprises by a coincidence (for 
the qualification is not mainly educational) 12 per cent. of the 
population. It was not found practicable to put it higher. 

None of these facts constitutes any argument at all for 
refusing self-government to India. No party in this country 
dreams of refusing it. But they all bear directly on the question 
of how to proceed and at what speed. Indian politicians are 
suffering today from a perhaps natural, but undue, impatience. 
India has an age-long history. She has in the past thirty years, 
since the Morley-Minto reforms of 1910, moved rapidly 
towards full autonomy. Whether she attains Dominion Status 
or full independence (which, in fact, is nothing very different, 
since inherent in Dominion Status is the right of secession) 
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INDIA? 


in 1942 or 1945 or 1950 will have little effect on the lives of 
any considerable class except a handful of politicians who have 
made it their perfectly intelligible aim and ambition to secure 
Indian independence under their own leadership. In this 
country most of the men who know India best and sympathise 
most deeply with her aspirations are prepared to move faster 
than Mr. Amery and the War Cabinet show signs of doing. 
Not that there is no official movement at all, nor that it is 
not on the right lines. The last comprehensive official declara- 
tion, of August, 1940, reaffirmed the British Government’s 
desire for the attainment by India of free and equal partner- 
ship in the British Commonwealth of Nations—which can only 
mean a position equal to Canada’s—and for an agreement 
by Indians themselves on a future constitution for their country, 
subject to the proviso that it must not be imposed by a mere 
majority vote on large and powerful elements in Indian national © 
life against their will; the coercion of the Moslems could no 
more be contemplated than the coercion of Ulster. Meanwhile 
the Viceroy was prepared to invite Indians to join his Executive 
Council and to establish a National Defence Council consisting 
almost wholly of Indian members. Owing to political opposi- 
tion in India these latter steps were only actually taken in 
July of last year. The new Executive Council, with eight 
Indian members out of twelve, and the National Defence 
Council are working well. 

That is a more important step than has been generally 
realised, for the gradual transference of authority to Indian 
hands is the rational way of evolution towards full self- 
government. The demands of Congress are open to the objec- 
tion that they would subordinate the large Moslem minority 
to a Hindu majority under a constitution resting on the 
approval of an electorate 88 per cent. illiterate. The Moslem 
League’s demands are open to the objection that they call 
for the division of India by the creation of a totally independent 
Pakistan, consisting of the provinces in which Moslems are 
at present in a majority. But last week a small, but responsible 
and highly intelligent, group of Indian moderates, among them 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. Jayakar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
all of them Privy Councillors, put forward, in the form 
of an appeal to Mr. Churchill at Washington, a set of proposals 
which are at once practical, temperate and calculated to rally 
to their support reasonable men in all camps in India, provided 
—and it is an essential proviso—that they meet with a cordial 
and an immediate response in both official and unofficial 
quarters here. It cannot be said that Mr. Amery’s reception 
of them has been better than non-committal. The Moderates 
have framed a four-point programme, asking that (1) all the 
members of the Viceroy’s Council, not merely eight out of 
twelve, shall be nomofficial Indians ; (2) if possible popular 
governments shall be set up in those provinces in whuch the 
governments resigned at the behest of Congress, or. failing 
that, that non-official Executive Councils analogous to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council at the Centre be created ; (3) the 
recognition of India’s right to direct representation through 
nominees of its own Government in any Imperial War Cabinet 
that may be created, and at the Peace Conference ; (4) consul- 
tation with the Indian National Government (represented by 
the Viceroy and an All-Indian Executive Council) on an 
equality with the Dominions on all matters concerning the 
Commonwealth and India in particular. “ Detailed discussions 
on the question of a permaaent constitution,” add the signa- 
tories, “may well await more propitious times.” 
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This is a document that deserves a warmer welcome than 
it has so far received. Details of it may be open to challenge. 
The portfolios still retained in the hands of British members 
of the Viceroy’s Council are those of Home Affairs, Finance 
and Communications ; Defence is in the Viceroy’s own hands. 
Men as practical and experienced as Sir George Schuster have 
said openly that they would be perfectly ready to take the 
risk, if risk there be, in transferring both Finance and Defence 
portfolios to Indian members. If so—and it must be admitted 
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that there might reasonably be some hesitation about a change 
in the matter of defence when the war is actually at India’s 
doors—Home Affairs and Communications could equally be 
entrusted to Indians. It is known that the Indian Moderates 
have no large following. They could not themselves administer 
their own plan. That matters little. The test of a programme 
is its inherent practicability more than its authorship. The 
essential fact is that at last a scheme has come.out of India 
which can with few modifications be wholeheartedly approved. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


S there any department of life in which this c@untry is pulling 
I its maximum weight at this crisis of the most critical war in 
its history? Allegations—I will not go so far as to say evidence— 
that there is not abound and increase. Trade unionists, and many 
employers too, affirm that industry, even war-industry, has reached 
nothing like a hundred per cent. of its potential production. 
Scientists, or a section of them, have been complaining this week 
that they and the contribution they could make to victory are 
consistently ignored. What disturbs my own mind is the unem- 
ployment, or gross under-employment, of various outstanding in- 
dividuals who exceed in proved ability dozens of men who hold 
responsible positions today. Let me name only three. The 
Master of the Rolls, Lord Greene, still better known Sir 
Wilfrid Greene, must (to put it very low) be included in any 
list of the fifty ablest men in this country. He has discharged 
one or two Government missions with conspicuous success. For 
all I know he may have one or two on hand still. But a country 
which at a time like this can leave Lord Greene to do little more 
than look after the Rolls (which in fact need very little looking 
after) must be rich beyond imagination in talent. Or take Sir 
William Beveridge, whose conspicuous administrative talent was 
revealed in the last war, when he was, among other things, Per- 
manent Secretary of the Ministry of Food, and has been revealed 
elsewhere since. He has been chairman of a committee, which 
reported last October, on the use of skilled men in the services, 
and is chairman of another on social insurance—highly important, 
but nothing resembling a full-time job. Has the country no use 
for him? Or for Sir Stephen Tallents, with his record at various 
Ministries in the last war, and at the Empire Marketing Board, 
and the Post Office, and the B.B.C.. since? Comparisons are to 
be eschewed. Otherwise 
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The Daily Express has given its readers an opportunity of 
passing judgement on the banning by British authorities at 
Singapore of the American broadcaster Cecil Brown by printing 
the offending script in full. It is a virulent attack on everything 
end everyone British at Singapore. Much of what is said about 
unpreparedness is no doubt fully justified, but the broadcast has 
little in common with the balanced and responsible estimates 
Which we have learned to expect from so many of the best 
American broadcasters. The descriptive style which finds such 
expression as “that tall gangling air-marshal with the scraggly 
moustache and abashed manner of the schoolboy, whose personal 
adventuresomeness is belied by his personal appearance,” does 
not inspire particular confidence, and the whole broadcast is very 
much in this vein. Its effect, there can be no doubt, would be to 
bring the white population into gross disrepute wherever in Asia 
the broadcast might be heard. Sober and vigorous criticism is one 
thing ; this high-pitched indictment is another. At a moment so 
critical it does not seem to me unreasonable for the authorities 
to say to Mr. Brown that he may cable what he likes to the 
United States, but not broadcast to all the world matter which 
must inevitably cause alarm and despondency throughout Malaya 
—except where the Japanese are in possession. The faults of the 
past must be fully explored at the right time, but Mr. Brown’s 
broadcast had no constructive value as regards the immediate 
future. 


The 1942 edition of Who’s Who, as indispensable as ever, 
inspires me to certain reflections. In existing conditions the 
case for the rationing of vanity, I submit, is unanswerable. And 
there is a great deal too much vanity in Who’s Who. It is 
perhaps that admirable volume’s only defect. Personages admitted 
to its select pages (3,452 pages this year, as against 3,488 last) 
supply their own autobiographies at what they consider an appro- 
priate length ; and some of them have very majestic ideas about 
what is appropriate in their own case. Surely the editors might 
have a point of view on this. A not unserviceable yardstick 
offers itself. The Prime Minister, whose career has lacked neither 
variety nor distinction, occupies 5} inches of the latest edition. 
I suggest that anyone who desires to fill more space than 
that should be called on to show good cause why. Opening the 
volume purely at random, I observe that Mr. Wells Coates (can he 
show good cause?) occupies appreciably more. So does a gentle- 
man to whose spaciousness I have had occasion to refer before, 
who deems it necessary that the world should know that he is inter 
alia—very numerous alia—President of the Isle of Wight Branch 
of the Historical Association. (I am lecturing to my local branch 
of the Women’s Institute myself this week.) There are no doubt 
exceptions, notably in the case of well-known authors—e.g.,, 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells—whose publications, which it is 
very important to have recorded in a work of reference like this, 
carry them over the Prime Minister’s limit. But there are not 
many of these. The surgery I suggest would make Who’s Who 
less bulky and more serviceable ; Messrs. Black would be able 
to sell it at less than 70s.; and precious paper would be saved. 

* * * . 


In my capacity as founder, president and sole member of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to English (hereafter to 
be known officially as S.P.C.E—perhaps one day R.S.P.C.E.), I 
would reason mildly with the writer of an excellent article in 
Tuesday’s Times on Napoleon and Hitler regarding his com- 
mission of an all too common offence in the matter of the adverb 
“infinitely.” “Russian resistance,” he writes, “was infinitely 
greater in 1941 than in 1812.” He illustrates this by saying that, 
both starting on June 22nd, Napoleon reached Mojaisk on 
September gth, Hitler not till the end of October. Infinity, 
therefore, boils down to roughly seven weeks. Some infinity. 

* * * * 


There are, I admit, cases where the use of “infinitely” is 
justified, or at any rate very nearly—to characterise the super- 
secrecy of some official communications, for instance. Here is 
one, a real case. An officer commanding a Home Guard platoon 
received in the latter part of December a familiar official buff 
envelope marked “Secret.” Inside was a communication, also 
marked “ Secret.” It read: 

“For Distribution down to Platoon Commanders. 
Christmas, 1941. 
To all volunteers of the — Home Guard. We at Zone 
Headquarters send our best wishes for Christmas and the 
New Year. 
(Signed) , Zone Commander.” 
Poets have popularised the connexion between zone and waist; 
there is something to be said for spelling the second noun 
differently. JANUS. 
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AGAINST TIME 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE development of the war in the Far East has surprised 
everyone. Years ago there were those in Japan who thought 
a clash with Britain inevitable. Siegfried’s England’s Crisis found 
no more enthusiastic readers anywhere than in certain Japanese 
quarters which envy had blinded, and in which the ending of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the opposition to the forward 
movement in China had induced a mood of growing hostility. 
But, in the plans for the defeat of Britain, there is no indication 
of an attack against Britain and the United States, without any 
sort of help on the spot. When such plans were discussed reliance 
was placed on Russian hostility to Britain, on explosions in Egypt 
and India and, generally, on meeting Britain alone. In all such 
plans the calculations were based upon the relative strengths of 
the Japanese and British navies and the chance of finding Britain 
without a sufficiently big naval concentration in the South China 
Sea to give battle upon advantageous terms. 

In effect the calculations turned upon the diversion of British 
naval power, and to a very considerable extent that may be taken 
to be achieved by attacking when Germany and Italy are detain- 
ing heavy squadrons in the west. But is it over sanguine to 
imagine that, even adding the ambiguous attitude of Vichy about 
its navy, the declaration of war against the United States at the 
same time more than counter-balances the result of these diver- 
sions? It is true that the attack upon Pearl Harbour and the 
sinking of the ‘Prince of Wales’ and the ‘ Repulse’ have given 
Japan the command of the South China Sea; but it is highly 
improbable that Japan does not recognise the temporary character 
of that superiority. Circumstances into which later on pertinent 
enquiry might be made have given her also superiority in the air, 
and this has been increased by the capture of the airfields that 
are as necessary to the functioning of aircraft as bases are to ships. 

Since this advantage has been of such profound significance 
it may reasonably be asked whether the defence of aerodromes 
is adequately settled by the change that has recently been an- 
nounced. It does not seem that it is. The defence of aerodromes 
clearly depends upon the command to which it is committed; 
but to dismiss it in this way is much as if one were to ignore the 
immense difference that weapons have made in modern war. The 
essential aerodromes will never be adequately defended until it 
is finally and completely grasped that they are essential. When 
this is fully recognised the greatest care will be taken over the 
siting of airfields with a view to their defence. There are certain 
evils that we derive from the thoroughly sound concentration 
upon deep and elastic defence. It must still be realised that there 
are some positions of cardinal value, some that must be not the 
periphery, but the core of all defensive schemes; and among these 
are aerodromes. These must be defended not only against 
ground-attack, but also as far as possible against air-attack. One 
of the great mistakes made by Douhet was to under-rate the value 
of anti-aircraft defence; and there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that there are numerous expedients which can give a high degree 
of security to areas it is thought necessary to defend. It is not, 
therefore, the men who control the defence so much as the 
character of the defence which is committed to them that requires 
attention. 

Already we have lost about 17 airfields in Malaya, and that 
has been one of the main elements in our weakness. It is 
impossible to imagine that the Japanese success would have been 
as great as it has if, say, we had had in Malaya the same 
superiority in aircraft that we have enjoyed in Libya; but it is 
not altogether easy to dismiss the contention that we could not 
have it in both places at the same time. When we forget the 
limitations in our rearmament we ignore the true quality of the 
Military position. If we could not actually have superiority in 
both places it is a moot point whether Libya was not the better 
choice. From what has already been said, it follows that the 
Axis plan must have involved some kind of nexus between the 
Japanese thrust against the door of the Indian Ocean from the 


east and the German operations towards it. In Russia and 
Libya, both of which fronts are benefiting by Malaya’s shortage, 
such developments are being checked. It is too soon to say that 
they have been decisively checked; but a definite brake has 
certainly been applied to them. What is known to yhe General 
Staff and the Government, as well as it is known by the man 
in the street, is the fundamental importance of Singapore ; and 
it may also be granted that they should know what material is 
available. It must be admitted he does not. 

What, however, seems more difficult to understand is the 
apparently heavy numerical superiority of the Japanese when it 
works out in actual figures as a matter of a handful of divisions. 
This really is a baffling problem ; and there are others that are 
almost as challenging. It is difficult, for instance, to understand 
why the Japanese should be able to land in the rear of the 
Imperial positions in the Indian Ocean, where they should have 
had no ships and should certainly not have been able to use 
them. It is difficult also to understand why the Japanese should 
have been able to infiltrate into the Imperial positions so success- 
fully and so produce situations in which we have been compelled 
to fight, on several occasions, almost enveloped. Everyone must 
have realised that the enemy is fighting for time. Before the 
war the Japanese calculated that they could either invest or 
neutralise Singapore in about five weeks. The success has not 
been quite as great as that; but it has to be set against the 
infiltration into the Netherlands East Indies, which they regard 
as “the strategical key to Australia, New Zealand and India, not 
to mention Singapore.” The Japanese operations have been 
thought out very carefully. 

The advance in Malaya has now gone so far that the enemy is 
in sight of the province of Johore. Kuala Lumpur has fallen 
and also Port Swettenham. The main objective is now presum- 
ably Seremban with its network of communications. It is con- 
nected with Bahau, and from that point various railway-lines 
make a quadrilateral of great importance; and as there is 
at length some indication of greater air-support and a stiffening 
in the resistance, it is possible that the advance will be held to 
the north of it. General Pownall said the other day that an 
attempt was being made to hold the attack preparatory to counter- 
attack. Although the enemy has made bridgeheads in Borneo, 
there can be no doubt that the fine resistance in Luzon has gained 
almost invaluable time for the Allied forces to concentrate for 
the recoil. 

When it was thought that Japan would meet Britain alone, it 
was held that she would have to operate as far south as the Cape 
of Good Hope and would need to block the Suez Canal. It is 
doubtful if such excursions figure in her plans now that the 
United States is also involved. The extension of hostilities so 
far afield will probably be left to Germany. It is also difficult 
to think that there wili be any attempt to attack Australia and 
New Zealand until the command of the South China Sea lies 
more securely in her hands. This, in effect, should mean that 
they need fear no more than raids, since it is unlikely that the 
command of the seas will ever be more securely in her hands than 
now. Japan herself appears to have taken the view that such 
expeditions could be undertaken only after a victory over the 
fleets at war with her. In the meantime she looked forward to a 
warfare of attrition against them. 

If it be granted that Japan is a land-power only in virtue 
of her sea-power such a clash must come sooner or later. It 
is the time-factor that governs the war in this area, and Japan 
has cleverly seized every advantage she can to make the con- 
centration of a superior fleet as difficult as possible. If she cannot 
capture Singapore, she means to make the use of it as a base 
so precarious that it will be almost valueless. It is upon the 
development of events during the next few weeks that such a 
possibility depends. We hope, and presumably we can now 
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There are, of course, land opera it could relieve the posi- 
tion in Malaya materially. In Burn vere are chances of cutting 
the communications upon which the invasion depends, and. 
indeed, of doing away with the threat from Thailand and Indo- 
China. If operations are concerted ir s area with China also, 
the position might be retrieved in a comparatively short time. 


But the possibility turns upon material more than upon numbers. 
China has adequate numbers to deal with the given 
material equipment on the modern scale. The main 
of China is that, failing Russia, her territory offers the best bases 
for air attacks upon Japan itself. If and when the air attack 
can be carried to the Japanese towns the position will begin to 
change fundamentally. But we do well not to pitch our hopes 
too high. Japan has gained much by striking at the moment of 
her choice, when she was at the peak of her preparedness, and 
when she had all her plans carefully worked out. The end is 
sure ; but before then there may be disagreeable surprises. 


LESSONS FROM RUSSIA 


By J. G. CROWTHER 
MoM‘ EDEN in a recent speech suggested that Britain and 
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importance 


Russia may have a good deal to learn from one another. 
He is undoubtedly right. Russia covers one-sixth of the land 
surface of the globe, and has a population of 190,000,000, contain- 
ing peoples of very different types, and speaking hundreds of 
different languages. Such an immense social organism cannot 
fail to have numerous instructive features. One which immediately 
presents itself is the handling of national minorities, especially in 
South Eastern Russia and Siberian Mongolia. The Oriental 
peoples there have been educated and inspired with many Western 
ideas without undermining their pride in national customs and 
cultures. Many big plants and power-stations have been built, 
and industrialisation has begun, incidentally providing the people 
with the background of technical knowledge which is essential 
for modern war. Much may yet be heard of the Red soldiers 
from these parts. The Russians have gained their success with 
these peoples by being hard, yet fraternal. They have established 
close human contact with them, and at the same time have 
boldly combatted superstition. 

Another outstanding feature is planning. This applies to all 
of the social, as distinguished from the personal, aspects of life. 
Industry, agriculture, the development of town and country, 
science, education, medicine, and other major social activities 
are operated according to a coherent plan. It is very difficult 
to appreciate what this means without living in Russia, and enter- 
ing into the routine of life as a regular worker. It is only then 
that the scope of the system is understood, with the freedom from 
economic insecurity, the facilities for education, medical treat- 
ment, holidays and recreation. Much of this is still sketchy, but 
everyone has the right to some of what exists, and the knowledge 
that the standard is steadily rising. I once had a talk with an 
old woman weaver in a textile-factory in Moscow. She was still 
working pretty hard, and could not have been very comfortably 
off. When asked what she felt about it, she said that she did 
mot expect very much for herself, she was too old to learn, 
but her hopes were centred on her four children, two of whom 
were training to be doctors and the others engineers. This 
would have been undreamt-of in her youth, and gave her all 
that she asked of life. Her children no doubt are now officers 
in the Red Army or the services. This has happened with 
millions of Russians, and is one of the causes of the rock-like 
loyalty that has been exhibited by the population. 

The word “plan” immediately suggests pieces of blue paper 
covered with very fixed and very straight lines. Many persons 
consequently imagine that a planned society means that its 
gmembers are compelled to follow a pre-fixed rigid system. The 
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Static associations of the word are misleading. The plan that the 
Russians follow is not of the static, mechanical kind. It has the 
properties of adaptation, and would be _ better 
The planning principles are 
Russian science provides one 
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scienufic work provides little scope 
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When the began to consider how to develop their 
country after the Revolution, they set an aim of a certain standard 
They calculated how 
much goods and services would be necessary, and the magnitude 
of the industries and agriculture required to produce them. This 
led to estimates of the required amounts of electric and steam 
power, transport, &c. Consider just one of these needs: electric 
power. The construction and operation of a big electricity- 
supply presents all kinds of problems, many of which can be 
solved only by research. It also needs thousands of engineers, 
These can be trained only in technical universities and research- 
institutions. So a growing and independent electricity-supply 
cannot be developed without a system of associated research- 
laboratories. The Russians estimated how many physicists and 
physical laboratories would be necessary to preserve the scientific 
health of their projected industries. Professor Joffe of Leningrad 
was asked to plan their production. He started in 1920 by collect- 
ing about two hundred promising young men, and training them 
in physics and physical research. Plans were prepared for new 
institutes to be built in all regions of Russia. As good men 
became available, the new institutes were gradually built in 
Leningrad, Moscow, Tiflis, Kharkov, Sverdlovsk, &c. Their 
staff and equipment were related to the industries of the 
localities. 

The plans of research for these institutes are co-ordinated by 
the Academy of Sciences, and are settled by committees that 
meet once or twice a year in Moscow. The majority of the 
members are the directors of the institutes, and naturally they 
propose for their institutes the sort of plan that they would 
like to have and know they can carry out. The plan that they 
take to Moscow is a co-operative scheme which has been worked 
out through numerous discussions between the members of their 
own staffs. In the final plan for the whole of the country, over- 
lapping is eliminated, and co-operation is arranged between 
laboratories that may be able to help each other. A Russian 
research laboratory hums with discussions. There are general 
meetings of the whole of the staff, of the heads of departments, 
departmental meetings, and meetings for social and political in- 
struction. These deal with political philosophy and the interpre- 
tation of State policy. All major developments in policy are 
debated and explained. Consequently the whole staff react with 
remarkable unity, speed and understanding to any situation. The 
state of constant social mobilisation has facilitated the brilliant 
transferences of laboratories, factories, and institutions which have 
recently astonished the world. This system of political education 
helps the people to know their theoretical position, and is one 
of the causes of the remarkable absence of quislings in the very 
considerable area of Russia occupied by the enemy. It creates 
an ideological chasm between the invader and invaded, and 
destroys the foundation of any collaboration with the enemy. 
The alternative to the loyal régime is just chaos, because there is 
no common basis of ideas between invader and invaded. 

The development of clubs is an important feature of Russian 
institutions. Every laboratory and works has its free aero, ski, 
music and chess clubs. As a result, Russia has an enormous 
reserve of pilots and skiers, and her candidates at international 
music and chess competitions usually win half the prizes. 
Scientists receive an appropriate military training. I know a 
Russian woman physicist who has qualified as an artillery-officer. 
The excellence of Russian theatres is well known. It is due, 
among other causes, to generous financial support from the State. 
This enables producers to experiment and train actors thoroughly. 
The management is free from the drive for immediate com- 
mercial success. Consequently, artists are able to master & 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
répertoire, and are not forced to repeat the réle in which they 
made their name until they become caricatures of themselves. 

The Russians have shown great insight in enlisting the en- 
thusiasm of youth. For instance, young people had a large part 
in the construction of the Moscow Underground. One could see 
groups of girl labourers emerging from the workings for a break 
and proudly walking around the Theatre Square in their dusty 
dungarees. The youth of Moscow regard the Underground as 
theirs, because they made it, and they are prepared to fight for 
it to the death. The tremendous constructive activity in the 
material and social spheres has produced in the Russians a pro- 
found. belief in the fundamental rightness and honesty of their 
leaders. This explains why they have accepted so much suffer- 
ing, and happenings that seem strange to us, without losing 
faith. The great lesson of Russia is that a positive constructive 
policy can earn unbreakable loyalty from a people, and the power 
to survive the most severe ordeals. 


A.B.C.A. GETS GOING 


By MAJOR BONAMY DOBREE 

“* w DON’T see,” a senior officer remarked, “why the poor 

regimerital officer should have to do what the Board of 
Education, with all its millions and all its time, has failed to 
accomplish.” Yet here and there, hesitatingly in some places, 
but with zest in others, the regimental officer, through the 
medium of the Army Bureau of Current Affairs, is tackling the 
job—the job being the education of the private soldier in the 
affairs of the world around him. Patchy though the picture is, 
it is becoming less so every week. Naturally, in a great many 
quarters, what one might call the mid-senior ones, there was at 
first some alarm, though by no means universally ; in others, 
the very junior ones inhabited by officers straight from school 
and O.C.T.U., there was some despondency owing to a sense of 
inadequacy. In most places, probably, there was the feeling, 
“Oh Heavens! Here’s another blooming thing todo! MHaven’t 
we got enough on hand already? ”; but, at any rate, here and 
there was to be found the subaltern who said, “Here at last is 
something I can talk to my men about!” The material is 
given once a fortnight in short pamphlets called Current Affairs, 
written by experts; for example, Russia, by Sir Bernard 
Pares, or America’s Part in the War, by Major Dwight 
Whitney ; while the first few issues contained hints on informal 
talks and discussions. On alternate fortnights a similar bulletin 
called War deals specifically with soldiering, the material being 
given by Service departments. So matters are made as easy as 
possible, and whatever grumbles may be heard, the fact remains 
that many thousands of hard-worked officers have warmly wel- 
comed the opportunity of keeping their men alert, and informed 
about current affairs. 

It may perhaps be of some interest to analyse the cause of the 
resistance which was met with in some quarters. It came chiefly 
from certain types of senior officers who were afraid, afraid by 
instinct of something new, afraid that their young subalterns 
might be engaged with—shall we call him “the barrack-room 
lawyer ”—in a controversy they would be unable to manage. These 
officers, many of whom are becoming converted, were chiefly 
“dug-outs,” who had been away for many years, and who failed 
to appreciate what the new army was like, or older Territorials 
who, more military than the regular soldiers, feared the results 
of what they regarded as a temporary relaxation of discipline. 
It was thought some “red” adept might arise to confound the 
innocent: for if you start discussing, it was argued, what may not 
be discussed? In actuality this has turned out to be a bogey. 
The difficult customer does sometimes appear, but he offers no 
difficulty to the young officer of spirit and common sense, nor 
to the rather older man with a trifle of sagacity, who has no 
difficulty in throwing the ball to the other men. I have heard 
a young man—a farmer in civil life—hold his own, with the 
help of other men, in a most lively argument against heavy 
odds, and everybody was enjoying it immensely. I suggested to 
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him afterwards that he had rather a tricky lot of men to deal 
with, and he answered almost indignantly that they were a 
damned fine lot of men, every one of them. All was well there, 
at any rate, and it was an instance where ABCA can do what 
can perhaps be done in no other way, namely, bring about the 
complete unification of officer and man, establish a sure con- 
fidence between them. 

For in these discussions, often crude though nearly always 
interesting, there is, for the moment, perfect equality between 
officer and man; and this makes for a healthy atmosphere. 
Three-quarters of an officer’s soldiering is teaching, but on 
technical matters he is the supreme authority ; what he says is 
law. The relationship is, necessarily, rigid. But, as one young 
officer said to me, “ A man likes to be able to tell his officer he 
thinks he’s wrong—and it’s good for him too.” And so, since 
no officer worth his salt will mind being politely disagreed with 
—and often the man has expert knowledge on some particular 
point—such a relation makes for better discipline, the discipline 
of unity, of confraternity. Such friendly disagreements cement 
man and officer together in a way that has not been done 
before. For the officer it is a training in leadership ; for both 
officer and man a broadening of outlook, and a deeper human 
sympathy. 

Some officers, naturally, do not find their new task at all easy. 
They are, on the whole, satisfied with the material provided them 
in the bulletins, though there have indeed been some very apt 
and acute criticisms, which indicate where improvements can be 
made. But it is one thing to lecture authoritatively, quite 
another to talk as a fellow-learner, and provoke discussion. It is 
one thing to lecture as a schoolmaster, another to talk informally 
as an elder brother. The results are sometimes poor, as one 
might expect ; and to help those who do not fall readily into this 
new technique, a great real of instruction is being given by 
members of the Army Educational Corps, which also organises 
courses lasting one or two days, usually held under the auspices, 
and with the generous collaboration, of one University or an- 
other. It is through their hard-working and_ enthusiastic 
Regional Committees, which themselves organise courses, that 
the Universities are carrying out this very valuable work. On 
the other hand, the results are often brilliant, and in, say, about 
50 per cent. of the talks given and discussions held the 
atmosphere is friendly and informal. Both parties to the game 
are learning a great deal, not only about current affairs, but about 
human relationships. 

It is sometimes objected that the knowledge of current affairs 
gained by the army will be negligible, or worse, distorted. It 
is argued that experts should go round and teach. The answer 
to that is twofold. First, find your two thousand odd whole-time 
experts, and organise your time-tables to fit their visits. This 
is obviously utterly impracticable. Secondly, the object of the 
scheme is not to make the army capable of passing examinations 
in current affairs, an evidently hopeless task, but to promote 
interest, to awaken minds to the magnitude and complexity of 
what is going on, so that the men can better understand the 
value of the seemingly insignificant part each one is playing. We 
are creating a machine which is to be more effective than the 
machines the Germans have created ; a New Model Army is in 
process of formation, with new methods of training, a new out- 
look, and here is a mental P.T. to run parallel with the new 
P.T. now being practised in the army. Besides, the men have 
enough of being lectured to. What they like about ABCA is 
not so much the talks themselves, as the discussion for which the 
talks form a basis. They are a relief and a release, if only for 
the sheer opportunity provided to sit down together and talk 
about the world they inhabit. Naturally, the talks are sll the 
better for being reinforced by a lecture from an expert, and 
these are now being increasingly demanded as a result of ABCA, 
which can perhaps also take a little of the credit for the Regi- 
mental Brains Trusts which have now become a very common 
feature, in which officers and men take part, and where the 
questions are as often as not unvetted beforehand. 

The scheme has been running now for only three months or 
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so, and it is too soon to assess it. But certainly in a good many 
places, and at least in one complete division that I have seen, 
it is going with a swing, and beginning to do the job it was hoped 
it would do. It is, undoubtedly, increasing in popularity. The 
officers who give the talks are liking the scheme more and more, 
finding it less of a labour to prepare their talks, and increasingly 
easy to foster discussion. Where at first it was difficult to get 
men to speak up, once they find that thought and speech were 
free, the difficulty is close the discussion. Officers, 
however, are finding it control them as chairmen 
of discussions rather than leaders, and to find a point at which 
it will be convenient to sum up. Little by little the men are 
realising that this is not, as some suspected, some subtle form 
of propaganda—all hint of which must be avoided. The bulle- 
tins aim at being sternly factual, and if facts are the opposite 
of propaganda, then ABCA, as far as is humanly possible, is anti- 
propaganda. 

It would be absurd to say that the scheme is 
hundred per cent. It will never do that, but at a 
working about 60 per cent., which is no bad result 
a time, especially when you consider that in peace-time, after 
forty years of effort, only about one per cent. of the population 
takes advantage of adult education. Besides the mental diffi- 
culties, there are enormous practical ones—time, accommodation, 
skill—but they are being gradually overcome. Nor does ABCA 
neglect the value of the pictorial side of education ; it has already 
sent a few photographic exhibitions round various Commands, 
arid hopes at no distant date to provide films, which it will be 
able to do through the Directorate of Army Kinematography. 
Even now, without these aids, it is safe to say that in about 60 
per cent. of the Army the scheme has taken hold, that it has 
become an established and recognised thing, taken for granted 
and willingly worked at, sometimes very effectively, sometimes 
very clumsily. But an acorn does not become an oak in a day ; 
of this acorn one can say that it has passed the seedling stage, and 
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SINGAPORE 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 

[This article was, of course, written before the Japanese war 
broke out.] 

T is just seventeen years since the first sod at the Singapore 
t naval base was turned, and today a good-sized town, remind- 
ing one of a boom city in the Canadian West a quarter of a 
century ago, has been dramatically conjured out of the tropical 
jungle, with a background of rubber-plantations and banana- 
groves. Thirty years ago in the Western United States the 
citizens of Seattle proudly pointed to a mountain that was being 
removed by gigantic steam-shovels to increase the area of the 
business-section of the town. At the Singapore naval base the 
landscape has been changed, hills and such minor obstacles over- 
come as the removing of a bridge, the deflection of a river, and 
the conversion of a swamp into dry land. 

Entry into the naval base is no easy matter. The Indian 
sentries on duty courageously carry out their difficult task of 
holding up all and sundry until they are satisfied as to the visitor’s 
credentials. In spite of the fact that I was accompanied by an 
officer, who had a pass for himself, and explained that I was 
visiting the base with the Admiral’s permission, I was not per- 
mitted to proceed until the escorting officer got in touch with 
Headquarters on the telephone—welcome proof that no risks 
are run. 

The Singapore base must be the greatest naval-equipment 
station in an area that stretches from the Pacific coast of the 
United States to Great Britain It is certainly the greatest 
naval project undertaken by the British Empire during the past 
quarter of a century. For once the men of vision have had their 
way, and, despite the pacifism of the post-war era, and in face 
of great obstacles, tremendous undertaking is ready for 
whatever tasks lie ahead. British and Allied squadrons can count 
on the most up-to-date plant in the world for the equipment 
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and repair of their fleets. The base is certainly the greatest 
arsenal of democracy in South Eastern Asia. Everything appears 
to have been thought of. It was particularly with a view to 
seeing what was being done for the men of the Navy and Army 
that I applied for permission to visit the base. Much building 
is still in progress, but tremendous headway has been made 
during the past two years. Few defence-centres can possess more 
carefully designed barracks suited to the tropic heat of the 
Equator. Each unit has its own quarters ; there are buildings 
for the officers, for the non-commissioned officers, for the rank- 
and-file, for the police, for the military units employed in the 
defence of the arsenal, and for the coolies and their families. The 
base is self-contained, and everything possible has been devised 
to provide ample recreation for the men. A delightful blue- 
tled swimming-pool is open from early morning till late at 
night, with an up-to-date system of water-purifying ; every four 
hours the pool is entirely chlorinated. In the recreation-rooms 
billiard-tables and darts are provided. Out of doors there are 
tennis-courts and football-grounds. Hockey is the favourite 
pastime of the Indian troops, a game at which they excel. Already 
flowering shrubs and trees add a touch of colour to the verandahs 
in many of the quarters. There is a well-stocked nursery, pre- 
sided over by a Chinese gardener, who possesses his countrymen’s 
expert knowledge of the plant-world. It was almost like visiting 
the nursery of a seedsman at home, except that orchids grew 
out of coconuts suspended from wires in the open air. No 
doubt in a few years all the roads from the barracks and assembly- 
plants will be tree-lined, which will give a more finished appear- 
ance to the base. 

The most noticeable feature is that the greater part of the 
work is being carried out by coloured labour, with only a com- 
paratively small number of white overseers. Wherever one goes, 
in the machine-shops, in the dockyard-stores, in the buildings 
alongside the docks and the dry-docks, Chinamen, Indians, and 
Malays are busy in a shade-temperature which must be very 
nearly a hundred. I watched piles being driven into the ground, 
where new buildings are to be erected in an area previously 
a swamp, and here picturesque Chinese women with parasol- 
sized straw hats, blue jerkins and black trousers, were carrying 
building material or earth in large baskets suspended on bamboo- 
poles placed across their shoulders. 

Naturally, for reasons of censorship, much that was seen cannot 
be mentioned, but a visit to the base reminded one of up-to-date 
machine-shops in the large industrial plants of the United States 
and Great Britain. I take away with me a memory of enormous 
cranes, of iron-foundries and forges with flying sparks, almost 
unbearable to look at in the afternoon heat, of hush-hush build- 
ings, of many types of naval vessel, of magnificent Sikhs, looking 
tall alongside the Malay sailors, of British soldiers off duty re- 
turning from an afternoon’s bathe, and, above all, of British 
blue-jackets, in tropical kit, walking as imperturbably as if they 
were at home. The dockyard is so immense that one of the 
major problems is the provision of transportation during recrea- 
tion-hours ; the base already possesses a large motor-bus for 
men who wish to visit other parts of the island ; Mrs. Spooner, 
the wife of the Admiral in command of the dockyard, is now 
collecting funds for providing another to take the men from one 
part of the base to another. There is a large cinema, open to the 
air, in a temporary building, and before long a permanent habita- 
tion will be provided. There are excellent refrigeration-plants, 
and iced drinks are always available in the canteen. Everything 
possible is being done to neutralise the discomforts of life near the 
Equator. 

Although the initiative for the construction of the base origin- 
ally came from Great Britain, the outer Empire is deeply alive 
to its significance. Australia, New Zealand, India, in addition to 
the colonial territories, realise that Singapore is their first line 
of defence. In many parts of the Netherlands East Indies, and 
in the United States, I have found great interest being taken 
in its dramatic growth. In face of the Japanese menace, the naval 
base at Singapore is ready, and the foresight of its founders 
justified a hundredfold. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ANY impulsive people are already tempted by the entry of 

the United States into the war, and by the possibility of 
a major German disaster on the Eastern front, to weave schemes 
for the future Germany which shall succeed to the ruins of the 
Third Reich. I agree that the collapse when it occurs will be 
both sudden and. total ; we shall not see some slight crack in the 
facade widening slowly into a fissure, nor will the pediments, the 
statues or the balustrades topple one by one ; the heavy house 
will stand immutable until the last moment, and when it falls it 
will fall almost silently in a gigantic heap. Long before that, of 
course, it may happen that the army decides that Hitler is too 
expensive a luxury and that we read one morning that, on the 
advice of his doctors, the Fihrer has retired to Berchtesgaden 
for a prolonged rest. That will not mark even the beginning of 
the end, and we should indeed be foolish were we to suppose 
that in causing Hitler to disappear we had won the Second 
German War. 

* * * * 

I do not deny that the Russian adventure has dealt a heavy 
blow to German self-confidence, and I am well aware that, in the 
high hysterical stratosphere to which the German soul has soared, 
courage can change quite quickly into panic and a sense of 
destiny into a sense of doom. Yet the German army is still 
the tremendous apparatus of the nation, and there are many 
leaders, such as Rommel, who remain terrific men. Nor do I feel 
that it is anything but fantastic, in this year 1942, to forecast the 
future design of Central Europe or even to theorise about the 
material from which it can be constructed. When the collapse 
comes a great cloud of smoke and dust will hang over Europe, 
and the salvage-parties will be able to do little more at first than 
hurry dimly around the edge. The problem for many months 
will not be a problem of drawing frontiers or constructing 
governments and social systems ; it will essentially be a problem 
of collecting and transporting food. And in determining that 
problem it will be Sir Frederick Leith Ross’s committee which 
will have the decisive voice. 

* * * * 

It is for this reason that when I read or listen to the many 
current schemes for a New Europe I am assailed by a dishearten- 
ing sense of unreality. Yet although the several schemes which are 
advanced appear to me to be of slight practical importance, I 
admit that they are fascinating from the psychological point of 
view. It is entrancing to find so many serious people feeling and 
even thinking deeply about such wholly unreal things. Some 
time ago a scheme reached me from a German acquaintance now 
in the United States which claimed to be different from all the 
others in that it was not only far-sighted in itself but that it was 
one which could “be put into immediate operation.” The idea 
was that we should allot some territory, let us say Italian Somali- 
land, to be administered immediately by a German shadow- 
Government. German exiles from every party were to form a 
coalition Government and this Government should “run _ itself 
in” by undertaking administrative opportunities and responsi- 
bilities in some African province. In this manner they would 
acquire experience, get used to working together, rid themselves 
of the émigré mentality, and be ready to take over the govern- 
ment of Germany once the great moment came. I pointed out 
in reply that most of the habitable portions of the globe were 
already inhabited by people who had established a vested interest 
in their own villages and pastures ; that to settle any large 
number of German internees or refugees in African territory 
would be to place a great strain upon the optimism and tonnage 
of the British Government ; that in the past we had scoured the 
globe in the hope of finding some area suitable for Jewish emigra- 
tion and had not been very successful ; and that in any case the 
severai German politicians exiled from their own country had 
hot in fact displayed much willingness to co-operate with each 
other, even when in London. 


To this quite mild indication of difficulties I received this 
week a furious reply. All Englishmen, I was assured, were 
imperialists at heart; whenever we were asked to surrender 
territory we always started to talk about the “interests of the native 
populations.” German political leaders would willingly co-operate 
with each other once they were given an area of their own to do 
it in. How typical it was of English liberalism to confuse the 
decent German émigrés with the Jewish refugees! And, in any 
case, even if people in London thought the scheme impracticable, 
it was being taken very seriously by many American professors, 
not only in California, but at Princeton itself. I was depressed 
by this rejoinder, not only because I am always saddened by the 
rage of the Germans when contradicted, but because I am also 
saddened by the receptiveness of American professors. We have 
suffered much from that before. I forced myself to consider 
whether my friend’s proposal was really as fantastic as it had 
seemed at first. It is conceivable, I suppose, that German 
politicians who refused to speak to each other when in London 
or Boston might in fact get on quite well together when reduced 
to the more limited society of Mogadishu. It is conceivable that 
German engineers and architects would acquire from the town- 
planning of Kismayu a sense of co-operation and responsibility 
which they never manifested when in exile at Golders Green. 
Yet the difficulties still seem to me insurmountable. And I 
much doubt whether the politicians who failed to make good 
during the days of the Weimar Republic would, even after a year 
or two of ruling the Somalis, really have the prestige or the 
courage to cope with the disorders which are certain to follow 
upon the collapse of the Third Reich. 

* * * * 

I was distressed also by the fact that my German friend (who 
is an internationalist and a liberal) should have been betrayed by 
his rage at my lack of enthusiasm into disclosing his anti-Semitic 
bias. I am always frightened of anti-Semitism, since it is an 
epidemic which might infect the United States or even this 
country. It is indeed one of the major tragedies of modern 
history that the Jews should have developed such a selective 
affinity for Germany. This hopeless love-affair has brought much 
misery to the Jewish people, and has induced the Germans to 
behave with enraged cruelty. I look back in pity and terror to 
the decade between 1920 and 1930, when the Jews in Berlin 
enjoyed their short-lived honeymoon. I recall particularly an 
afternoon in 1928 which I spent in the company of Emil Ludwig 
and Erich Mendelsohn. We visited some of the more fantastic 
buildings erected under the guidance of William II, and as a 
contrast some of the shops and schools which Mendelsohn had 
himself designed. We finished up in the house which Mendel- 
sohn had built for himself in the pine woods, looking down upon 
the chain of lakes which stretch to Potsdam. It was a house of 
the most advanced design. Mendelsohn pressed a button beside 
the tea-table and with a distant hum the whole front of the house 
slid into the basement and the drawing-room became a loggia 
Mendelsohn’s eyes sparkled with glee. Emi! Ludwig (who: is 
a man of less attractive character) smiled slowly with racial satis- 
faction. I noted that smile at the time, feeling that it portended 
ill for all concerned. I remember it today. I remember it when 
Jewish refugee; in this country scold me because our Genera! 
Staff is not always as efficient as General Halder or because our 
propaganda lacks the offensive spirit of Dr. Goebbels. I feel at 
such times that their spiritual home, the magnet of their home- 
sickness, is not the amethyst hills of Palestine but the streets that 
radiate from the Gedachtniskirche at Berlin. I fear that this 
unhappy predilection may end by chilling sympathy, and that in 
the flames and smoke of peace we may come to ignore the Jewish 
problem or to dismiss it as a minor inconvenience. Here at least 
is a problem, the unhappy nature of which is constant and 
predictable. I wish that some of the Princeton professors wou!d 
devote their great imaginative gifts to its solution. 
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The Big Blockade. At the London Pavilion. 
the New Gallery and Marble Arch Pavilion. 
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Ferry Pilot. 


Tue whole gigantic bulk of total war cannot easily be made to 
confofm to any known pattern of aesthetics or entertainment 
and it is for this reason that film propagandists have ordinarily 
been content to select and shape some single aspect cf the world- 
wide struggle. Yet from such physically confined subject-matter 
has frequently emerged a wealth of spiritual or ideological impli- 
cation. 49th Parallel told a simple story of a group of Nazi 
fugitives at large in Canada and in so doing presented a case for 
political liberty contrasting sharply with the political regimenta- 
tion of fascism. Target for Tonight did little more than follow 
a single bomber to Germany, yet it embodied a story of the 
reticent heroism which is the raw material of victory. Now we 
have Ferry Pilot which uses an unspectacular, even humdrum 
war-time job to celebrate the human stature of a craftsman in 
love with his work. For all these films multum in parvo is the 
creative principle and understatement the means of achievement. 
Yet in spite of the ‘success of the method, there is apparently a 
school of thought which believes that a film may’ gaily choose 
the broadest imaginable limits of subject-matter and yet contrive 
to leave nothing unsaid within them. The Big Blockade is 
apparently the product of such reasoning. It sets out to tell 
the story of the work of the Ministry of Economic Warfare from 
the pre-war days when it existed in embryo up to the present 
time. Since this story is a major slice of the whole story of the 
war, the result of this attempt to compress it within the time- 
limits of a feature film is that we are presented with a shapeless 
series of fragmentary episodes which add up to no significant 
conclusions whatsoever. Moreover, as a result of an obvious 
abhorrence of that understatement which has been characteristic 
of all good film propaganda, we are treated to a whole series of 
most misleading exaggerations about the results which have so 
far been achieved by the blockading and the bombing of 
Germany. ‘ 

The Big Blockade is indeed a remarkable extravaganza rang- 
ing from farce (Will Hay as a sea captain bringing down a 
Heinkel in the intervals of explaining a “navicert” to one of 
his men) to dissertations on economic geography (Frank Owen 
grimly illustrating his commentary with a classroom globe). 
Familiar actors rub shoulders in bewildering fashion with less 
familiar politicians and civil servants (with Quentin Reynolds in 
a category somewhere between) and most of the facts of the film 
are lost in an orgy of unbridled histrionics which absorb and 
neutralise such worth-while newsreel and documentary elements 
as the film possesses. As propaganda the film seems to me to 
fail completely, and it is a great pity that so much production 
power should have been expended upon a piece of work which 
can only have the result either of casting doubt upon the general 
integrity of film propaganda or of persuading some small section 
of the public that the war is already as good as won. For few 
people will be deceived by the extravagant studio scenes of half- 
starved Germans cowering terrified in their shelters while the 
R.A.F. blows their factories to pieces above them. And surely 
no one will accept the war as nothing more than a battle of wits 
between Leslie Banks and a herd of buffoons. The Big Blockade 
ends with a bombing raid against a German aartificial rubber 
factory and the treatment of this episode is in many ways 
reminiscent of Target for Tonight. Yet nowhere in the film is 
the gulf between screen fact and screen fiction revealed more 
clearly. The raid is exciting enough but the burning models and 
the always slightly over-expressive actors belong to the studio 
and never to the battlefield. 

It is a relief to turn to Ferry Pilot. This is a new Crown Film 
Unit production directed by Pat Jackson and excellently photo- 
graphed by H. E. Fowle. The subject is the work of the Air 
Transport Auxiliary, the organisation which pilots aircraft 
between factories, airfields and training schools. The film 
manages ingeniously to include a sequence of aerial combat and 
an exciting stunt-flying episode, but for the most part it is con- 
cerned with the quieter problems of organisation and the relation- 
ship between airmen and the planes they fly. The story is told 
almost entirely in terms of a small group of pilots whom Jackson 
directs with brilliance and a warm sympathy. Dialogue, gesture 
and expression have never been better used to bring dramatically 
alive an everyday job and the friendly folk who do it. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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United Artists at the Royal Academy. 
Modern Paintings at the Leicester Galleries, and elsewhere. 


For the second time the Royal Academy has invited all the 
members of twenty-seven societies to exhibit work at a giant, 
impartial winter exhibition. Fourteen hundred and seventy-eight 
works are assembled. The general drawback is that good, well- 
favoured works look mediocre here, while the good retiring works 
are almost invisible ; the artist’s trouble is that half the sale price 
of his work goes to charity, and the conscientious visitor’s trouble 
is that he soon suffers from tired feet. Last year the Red Cross 
and the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution each received 
over a thousand pounds from the sale of exhibited works: so the 
show has its uses. Many people must go, and must enjoy it, 
There is no proof, however, that if the exhibition were of half the 
size and twice the merit charity would not benefit a great deal 
more. 

groups (vaguely segregated in 
separate rooms) is not edifying. The pictures with titles like 
In the Suburbs, A Corner of the Fort, Across the Bay, 
Up the Terrace, Down the Garden Path—dim pictures that 
show a dim sensibility, but no self-confidence or direction— 
go trailing along the walls and get nobody anywhere. In bulk 
they have an active nature that adulterates the little good stock, 
The Royal Academy itself gains by comparison. Academy 
memories seem rich and jolly. 


The mass-production of the 


You cannot have a good group exhibition of pictures without 
someone, or a few individuals, exercising conscious personal taste, 
There are numbers of good pictures here worth seeing, and worth 
seeing again in better circumstances, but they would scarcely fill 
a room and a half at Burlington House. If it is too delicate a 
matter for the members of the Royal Academy themselves to act 
as a selection committee in future (and that, by rights, would 
merely produce an echo of their own spring exhibition), by all 
means let them appoint one consisting of outsiders—of half a 
dozen men in the street if necessary. There is already too much 
encouragement of mass-talent in the graphic arts in this country, 
not too little. An exhibition of this kind swamps the exciting, 
as well as the respectable, individuals. 

“ Directions” and “movements” in art (none will be found 
at the unwieldy United Artists’ show) spring from the work of 
the few with unusual. sensibility. A direction can be seen in 
many pictures at the Leicester Galleries just now. Here is a 
miniature review of art in England and France of she present and 
immediate past, biassed towards experiment and away from 
tradition. It resembles many another there has been in London, 
but is better than most. Gauguin, Modigliani, Chagall and Dufy 
are well represented, and some pictures by French “ week-end” 
painters are included—Peyronnet, Vivin and others. These, of 
high quality of their kind, look tired. The twenties and thirties 
admired the childlike and the untutored ; the forties are unlikely 
to do so. It was more than a fashion, this admiration ; it was a 
sensible pursuit of freshness of vision, profitable only while it 
was itself fresh. All the same, the waves in Peyronnet’s seapiece 
are excellent realism. Rouault is a painter whose work is more 
significant now than ever. He is, among other things, the only 
painter alive who has found forms convinced enough and 
imposing enough to set beside mediaeval variations on Christian 
themes. 

The slow pain of the present times has given point to personal 
romantic painting, to the heightened sensibility of the painter 
who observes closely and records passionately: the painter, in 
fact, who has apparently no business to go on painting at all. 
He states an order that may conceivably become valuable beyond 
all price ; that may, as Mr. E. M. Forster has recently suggested, 
form a framework of order, recognisable by a few at any rate in 
The New Disorder. Rouault is one of the artists whose work 
has a human, passionate order and not a mere pictorial one. 
Among English painters represented here who are working in 
the light of the same kind of conviction are Matthew Smith, 
Graham Sutherland, Ivon Hitchens and Frances Hodgkins. 

There is another exhibition full of good things at the Redfern 
Gallery in Cork Street, including pictures by Bonnard and 
Sickert. There are seventeenth-century paintings at Agnew’s, 
and at the Cooling Gallery the Civil Defence artists hold their 
third exhibition. JouN Piper. 
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THE 


LETTERS TO 


THE ALLIES AND FRANCE 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article published in your issue 
of January 9th by “A French Correspondent” concerning allied 
policy towards Vichy-France and the Free French Forces. Your cor- 
respondent seems to believe that a recognition of General de Gaulle’s 
National Committee by the Allies as the true representative of France 
might lose us the sympathies of those Frenchmen who, without being 
jn favour of the Vichy policy, do not wish to give allegiance to the 
Free French Movement. Nobody will deny that some of the argu- 
ments developed by your correspondent are very sound and reason- 
able, but, on the othe. hand, the maintenance of friendly relations 
with the Vichy Government, whose allegiance to Germany is clear 
to everyone, may cast doubts in the minds of the great French 
masses as to the real intentions of the United States and Great 
Britain concerning Vichy-France and the policy which the men of 
Vichy represent. 

After all it seems more important to win over definitely the French 
people than the help of some very intelligent and high-placed per- 
sonages who, for reasons of their own,’ may not wish to take openly 
side for the Allied cause. Nothing can be more harmful to the 
Allies in the eyes of the average Frenchman than the constant policy 
of appeasement towards Vichy as practised by the U.S.A., for France 
is not only opposed to Vichy because of the subservience of the 
Pétain Government to Germany, but also she does not want a totali- 
tarian régime such as Marshal Pétain has established with German 
help 

The difficulties of which your correspondent speaks might be over- 
come by a declaration of the Allied Powers that General de Gaulle’s 
Movement is considered as expressing the will of the French nation 
to fight with her allies in oreer to free French territory from foreign 
occupation and that, therefore, the Comité National is recognised as 
representing France until the French nation has freely expressed 
her constitutional will by free elections as soon as these will be 
possible after the liberation of the French territory. General de 
Gaulle could give a solemn pledge to the Allied Governments to the 
effect that he will take the necessary steps for a general election as 
soon as conditions in France will permit him to de so. and that he 
will respect the people’s verdict Such a promise would only confirm 
the declarations made by General de Gaulle in public speeches and 
broadcasts. The recognition of the Free French Movement as the 
representation of France with the Allied Powers would probably help 
to shorten considerably the period of disorder which might be the 
consequence of the inevitable downfall of the Vichy Government 
after an Allied victory—yYours sincerely, M. SIMON. 

42 St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 


SPECTATOR, 


GERMANY AND ALSACE LORRAINE 


Sirn,—The article on “ The Problem of Prussia” by H. Sinsheimer, 
published in your issue of November 14th, has just come to my 
notice. Why does Mr. Sinsheimer drag Alsace into his suggested plan 
of a remodelled Germany? By bracketing Alsace with any part of 
Germany (Prussian or non-Prussian) Mr. Sinsheimer betrays a German 
mentality, for the incorporation of Alsace and Lorraine has always been 
the aim of every German throughout the nineteenth century; the 
wealth of those two provinces was the attraction, not any fancied 
racial affinity, and today Alsace (and Lorraine) is still claimed for the 
same reason, though under a different pretext. 

It is evident that Mr. Sinsheimer has no real knowledge of Alsace, 
or else he would not dare (though but timidly) to split the province 
into two parts. The dialects spoken in Alsace have nothing whatever 
to do with the political sentiments of the inhabitants. Everyone bred 
and born from native stock hates and abhors all Germans, whether 
they hail from the North, South, East or West of the Reich, and the 
mere suggestion of a “possible” absorption of our homeland by 
(amongst others) the Rhineland fills us with loathing. For who 
would not feel defiled by the mere idea of coming into contact with 
people of a district which gave birth to such a trio of criminals as the 
liar Goebbels, the forger Ribbentrop, and the drunkard Ley? Alsace 
has never belonged to Germany, and never will, even if force should 
predominate for years. The interregnum of 1871-1918 proved it, and 
the reign of terror of 1940-41 and the revolt of the population (both 
open and secret) have proved it again. My compatriots are determined 
to stick to their patrie France (Vichy is bound to disappear in shame 
and when the moment comes Alsatians will again help to trounce the 
Germans as they did at Valmy and under Napoleon, 
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THE EDITOR 


Surely all the world should know the unbridgeable abyss existing 
between -Alsace-Lorraine and Germany, and that further efforts such 
as Mr. Sinsheimer’s to link our homeland with that of its arch foe, will 
be absolutely discountenanced by the British people.—Yours faithfully, 

E. Roupowpul, President. 

Alsace et Lorraine Libres, Furnival House, 

14-18 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Sir,—Mr. Connely’s letter in your issue of January 2nd is, I think, 
written under an entire misapprehension of the position. 

In the first place I know of no Australian Bank which has the word 
“ British ” in its title, although there are banks prefixed by that word 
operating in countries other than the Dominions, e.g., the British 
Bank of South America. Mr, Connely will hardly argue that South 
America is not independent of Great Britain. Most British Dominions 
in their early stages naturally looked to the parent country, through 
the banks, for the finance necessary for their development, but that 
does not mean that local control or influence is entirely in the hands 
of the City; indeed, most of the Dominion Governments maintain 
Reserve or Commonwealth Banks (which also have London offices) 
whose primary duty it is to control, and in some cases to restrict 
the activities of the commercial banks, and regulate the exchanges. 

London being the financial centre of the world, most banks, both 
Dominion and foreign, find it necessary and convenient to have offices 
or agents in the City. Further, the share capital of the Dominion 
banks is by no means confined to shareholders in this country, 
a large part of the dividends being paid in the country where the 
profits are’ earned. 

Mr. Connely says (without any relevance to Australian independence) 
that it has been stated that £50,000,000 annually is received in 
England from India as interest. It may or may not be so. I do 
not know. Neither apparently does he. But seeing that vast sums 
of British capital have been spent in India on railways, electric plants 
and so on, is it not natural that such expenditure should earn interest? 
Do not United States citizens receive interest on the investments they 
have made in other countries?—Yours faithfully, 

R. STEWART SANDERS. 

Green Meadows, West Quantoxhead, Somerset. 


S1r,—I gather from Mr, Willis’s letter that with reference to Empire 
Banks controlled by the City, the question of whether the word 
“ British ” appears in the name of the bank is immaterial. Mr. Willis 
explains that some Empire banks, for example in Australia and New 
Zealand, are not controlled from the Dominions even though these 
banks do not use the word “ British” in their names. Control of the 
banks in the rest of the Empire, except in Canada, he does not 
mention. 

Mr. Willis says I “do not further accurate presentation to Americans 
of the nature of the British Commonwealth.” On the contrary, I 
evoked his letter, which does contain a good measure of the sort 
of information which audiences in America would like to hear, but 
which they do not get from visiting British lecturers who go on and 
on about the political status of the Dominions. However, the onlv 
question which I tried to ask in my letter was whether the Dominions 
were “completely independent.” Mr. Willis’s letter does not show 
that they are. What he does very ably argue is that financial control 
by the City is a good thing for the Dominions as well as for the City. 
That is a matter which I do not presume to query.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLARD CONNELY. 

1 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


, 


S1r,—* Janus’s ” criticisms in your issue of January 2nd of the B.B.C.’s 
attitude to music are severe but fortunately inaccurate and easily 
disproved. ; 

One has only to refer to the programmes of the week ending today 
to see that there were twenty-four programmes of serious music, 
in the strict sense of the term, from Sunday to Saturday. There is no 
need to suffer the humiliation of tuning in to foreign stations in order to 
hear complete masterpieces when within a period of seven days the B.B.C. 
offers such musical fare as Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations, Balakirev’s 
First Symphony, Delius’s “Songs of Farewell,’ Schubert’s songs, 
John Ireland’s “ These Things Shall Be,” and John Alden Carpenter’s 
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“Song of Faith Mx Sonata for Two Piahos, and so on. More 
than sixteen hours a week are regularly devoted to the broadcasting 
of serious music, i nere talog of > classical masterpieces 
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space in The Spectator than you, Sir, could spare in these days of 
paper rationin Y faithful 
KENNEI ADAM, Director of Publicity. 
The British Broa ig Corporation 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1 
[That “Janus’s” criticism was not without foundation the letters 
in our last issue show. Statistics alone prove nothing. If the quantity 
of good music broadcast by the B.B.C. were double what it is this 
would noi tell us anything about the way it was presented or indicate 


the practice of fading out compositions before they 


which Mr. Scholes complained.—Eb., The Spectator 
PRIVATE DIARIES 
S1r,—Many of your readeis will have been entertained by Mr. Harold 


Nicolson’s article in your issue of January 2nd. No one will doubt 
that, with his exceptional powers of observation, deduction, and de- 


were finished, of 


scription, and his special opportunities, he is producing a journal that 
will be valued by so certainly by his great-grand- 
children, though these may be thrilled to read that there was a tme 
when he had as many as two eggs for breakfast. My own perform- 
ance has been on a far more modest scale, and I write for the purpose 
of reassuring those novices who started a diary on New Year’s Day 
and have been sc frightened by Mr. Nicolson’s picture of typewritten 
sheets upon sheets that they have already abandoned their project. 

From my 18th year to my 75th I have kept a cocker diary, 
recording my small doings day by day, the weather and letters received. 
It happens that I have at my command a tiny script, and when any- 
thing of special interest has needed registration, I have been 
able to write a good deal in a little space. This diary has been written 
up at any odd moment, and has been kept for my own satisfaction, 
without any eye on potential great-grandchildren. or on the general 
public, or on anyone at all but myself. Mr Nicolson, who writes 
with such enviable and prolific ease, would find it shockingly meagre. 
Nevertheless, such an imperfect chronicle has not only been of daily 
service to me for casual reference to events that may only have been 
a few days or a few weeks old, and for verifying names and dates, 
but, after a longer interval, has formed a sort of laddez on which re- 
collection could climb with sure feet. 

In my old age | find it the most agreeable of pastimes to open one 
of these small volumes and to accompany my stripling self on some 
happy continental iourney, o1 his mature successor on a Mediterranean 
cruise, or a visit to Egypt, America or Australia. And yet these high- 
lights are scarcely more exciting to me than are plain records of every- 
day occurrences, of country walks, of great discussions, af plays seen 
and books read, and of first encounters with men and women who have 
afterwards become dear friends. 

Memory is kindled by these jottings, incidents half-forgotten suddenly 
come alive. If I had the literary gift as well as the inclination (two very 
large “ ifs”) I believe I could build up with their aid a narrative that my 
great-great-grandchildren might care to glance at. At any rate, it would 
have an authentic basis. That they may ultimately partake of pleasure 
like that I am now enjoying I would urge all taltering beginners to 
persist in their good New Year's resolution, and to use a pen and 
not a typewriter, if they can write legibly. Unfortuffately this is also 
nowadays rather a large “ if-’—Yours faithfully, 

Old Windsor. SYDNEY COCKERELL. 


posterity, if not 


Six.—You have already been more than kind in. permitting me the 
use of your columns at various times. I venture, nevertheless, to beg 
another inch or two for a marginal comment on Harold Nicolson’s 
brilliant essay on diaries. How right he is about the difficulty of 
keeping diaries and of keeping them up. How right that there is 
always a conflict between the privacy and the potentval publicity of a 
diary, and that no really good diary “ was ever conceived as a purely 
private diary.” The diary-impulse is jargely public. 

Recognising these conflicts, Mass-Observation has since the start 
of the war had a scheme for private-public diarists, which has proved 
attractive to more and more people in all walks of life. These people 
keep their diaries and send them in to us every few weeks We suitably 
file the diaries, keeping them in our War Library safely down in the 
country, where they are valuable both for the diarist personally after 
the war, and for the social student. This gives a diary incentive and 
interest, bridges a private-public gap, and at the same time provides 
what will, I believe, be sociological material of interest and value in 
the years to come. We would welcome the co-operation of any who 
feel interested in this way of making a small, candid contribution to 
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and future understanding As 
history.” 


present Harold Nicolson re- 
marks, “a good diary is the raw material ot We are ener- 
getically accumulating this raw material.—Yours sincerely. 

Tom HARRISSON 
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POST-WAR HOMES 
S1rR,—Having read Mrs. Haig’s letter on post-war cottages, may I add 
ng? Here in Lyme Regis our Council] houses are 
pretty and well devised; but hardly any British 1 
abie precautions against the risk of pipes freezing. A winter or two 
ith only about 10 degiees of frost, there were hardly any houses 
in our vaunted where the pipes were not f 
burst. In my old county of Angus, where we have 
ago a manse was to be built 
went off to 
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Ceuncil houses rozen, 
and of course 
sometimes well below 
for a minister; with thoroughness he 
Switzerland and saw how pipes were arranged there, with the result 
frozen.—Yours faithfully, 
EVELYN MUNRO 
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Fairfield, Lyme Regis. 
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S1r,—Your correspondent (January 2nd) may be interested to know 
that this Association is running a prize competition for the lay-out 
of a model post-war 
prehensive. ‘here will be a woman on 
far as the competition is concerned, your correspondent’s forebodings 
can be allayed.—Yours faithfully, G. B. J. ATHOE, Secretar 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyors 
75 Eaton Place, Belgrave Square, London, S.W. 1. 


building estate, the details of which are com- 
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ORGANISATION FOR TOTAL WAR 
Sir,—Our need to expand production and economise in man-power 
resembles, in certain ways, the problem which faced Germany after 
the Battle of Britain was won by us. 

It is true that German economy was for some years before the 
war framed for war-purposes, but I had the impression from personal 
experience right up to the outbreak of war that there was much 
wastage of effort and multiplication of authorities. Thus the various 
claims of the Ministry of Economics, the Ministry of Finance—par- 
ticularly of the Foreign Exchange Control—the Goering Four-Year 
Plan Office, the local branch of Dr. Ley’s Labour Front, the local 
Nazi Party “bosses,” and, last but not least, the Gestapo. had all 
to be given due weight. It was, in fact, a puzzle how in the event 
of war the industrial machine could be made to function, because 
certainly in peace-time it was less efficient than its British counter- 
part. Hence it seems probable that the totalitarian system is not 
necessarily a factor of efficiency, and therefore the evolution of the 
German industrial machine during the war may contain useful 
pointers for us. 

I had occasion auring the early months of the war to visit a 
number of neutral countries bordering on Germany, and formed 
the impression that Germany was concentrating on results, i.e., to win 
the war in the swiftest and most complete series of moves; there was 
no question of waiting for the slow development of overwhelming 
potential resources. At first, man-power was not of primary importance, 
but nevertheless the allocation of tasks to industrial undertakings 
and the planning of production was at the outset so handled, as 
later, when the man-power problem became acute, to economise 
resources. The above principles mean that raw materials, equip- 
ment and labour are concentrated in their units—great or 
small—where production can take place with the minimum of wast- 
age. Further, both central control and regional authority must be 
fully used. The regional offices of the Ministry of Economics have 
extensive powers in allocating materials, transferring equipment 
and labour, &c, to those units where production can attain the 
optimum levels. “Concentration” of output is often achieved by a 
localised system of sub-contracting, and owing to the shortage of 
official administrative personnel apparently more and more use is 
being made of the local offices of the compulsory trade associations 
“gruppen”™) to carry out industrial rationalisation in the interests 
of the war-effort. 

In the field of transport, more and more ‘complete co-ordination of all 
power is being enforced by the Ministry of Transport, based, it seems, 
on the regional offices of the State Railway; not only traffic, but 
actual grouping and allocation of goods to a particular form of trans- 
port is now being done. All these results cannot be achieved with- 
out a great degree of central control, but also a great deal of local 
devolution. 

The “wages stop” and price control simplifies to a considerable 
extent questions of labour grading and cost of living; it would be 
interesting to. find out more about arrangements for labour transfer 
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male and female), separation allowances, billeting, &c. The wages 
tax must be a convenient way of automatic curtailment of spending 
power, without the complications and delays of an extended income- 
tax. 

An extremely interesting functional body is the so-called Todt 
organisation, which is a sort of “ shock brigade ” for overcoming bottle- 
necks—as its wide variety of functions shows. As it seems to have 
prior claims on materials, labour, &c., in a system of general short- 
ages, its relations to the rest of the productive and distributive 
machine must be very carefully worked out if chaos is to be avoided; 
it is, clearly, not a super-Ministry of Production. 

Apart from possible interest to us at present, the German war-time 
organisation is of importance in that it will still remain in existence 
in German Europe when the Nazis are defeated, and the Allies will 
in this initial stage at least have to operate the machine: European 
reconstruction will, therefore, at least partly depend on knowledge 
of it and success in making use of existing conditions——Yours faith- 
fully, VIATOR 


AUTHORS AND CHARITY 


S1rn,—The long-established English custom of sponging on artists, 
especially on authors, has now become an outrageous ramp, and there 
are persons in Gréat Britain, presumably calling themselves honest 
men and women, who think it no shame not only to ask an 
author to reduce or forgo lus fees, if he is a dramatist, but actually 
to defraud him of any payment: whatsoever. A group of amateur actors 
and actresses were recently detected in the commission of this crime. 
They altered the name of the play, suppressing that of the author, so 
that they might evade discovery and the payment of the royalty due 
on the performance. This is no new crime, nor is it uncommon. 
Every dramatist can tell tales of such gross evasions. [ have myself 
been the victim of it on three separatz occasions. Almost every appli- 
cation I receive for permission to perform one ot my plays includes a 
request that I will either make a substantial reduction in the royalty 
or forgo it altogether. The plea is based on the fact that the per- 
formance is to be given in aid of some charity, war or otherwise. If 
I were to accede to these requests, I should soon be in need of the 
charity I am expected to support. 

It does not seem to occur to these people that what they are, in 
effect, asking is that authors shall contribute to charities all over the 
country. We are, of course, contributing already to those in our own 
neighbourhood. I can imagine the surprise with which one of these 
thick-minded persons would receive a request from me that they, who 
contribute to their local charities, should contribute to one in the 
district where I live. Novelists are continually beset by requests for 
autographed copies of their works for sale at bazaars in aid of the sus- 
tentation fund or the fund to augment the curate’s salary or restore 
the organ-loft. “ My committee wiil be so grateful if you will send us 
some copies of your delightful works!” No doubt, but it seems 
not to occur to the applicant that the novelist earns his living by 
writing, and that he has to pay for the copies they so lavishly request. 
Why he should be expected to pay for Little Piffleington’s organ when 
Little Piffleington would not dream of paying for the organ in his parish, 
heaven alone knows! I have occasionally been told by amateur 
actors that they intended to produce my play. The idea that they 
should ask my permission to produce it had not occurred to them. 
They have also been good enough to fix the amount of my fee. An 
undergraduate lately informed me, less than a week before the date of 
its performance, that he had dramatised a story of mine, did I mind? 
The subject of filthy lucre was not even mentioned. 

These are examples of the sort of things authors have to endure in 
this country. We are continually beset by people who fancy that they 
have a complete right to do what they like with our property and our 
means of livelihdod. They can take our work how and when they 
please, paying us or not paying us as they think fit. If a man earns 
his living by letting houses for rent, no one thinks of asking him to 
reduce or forgo his rent because those who wish to take possession 
of one of his houses are thinking of rendering somé aid to charity by 
doing so, nor do they take possession of the house without even 
mentioning their intention to him. But they will behave in this 
manner to writers without the slightest compunction. I lately received 
a letter from the secretary of an amateur dramatic society to which I 
had been foolish enough to make a concession of fees, in which I was 
informed of the really large sum the performance had raised for a 
local charity. The fact that I had contributed eight guineas to this 
gratifying result was not mentioned. —Yours faithfully, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JoHN Ervine. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A REAL victory over war has been won by that excellently practical 
and, one may say, poetical organisation, the International Committee 
for Bird Preservation. One of the keenest associated bodies was the 
Polish. Its leading spirit, the famous man of science, Dr. Michal 
Siedlicki, was done to death by the Nazis in a concentration camp, 
but his spirit marches on. The work of the Polish section has been 
temporarily taken over by the British section. The Committee has 
perhaps done more for the preservation of ducks and geese than for 
other birds, and no item of the work of investigating the migration 
of these birds has been more valuable than the organisation of the 
Orielton decoy (in Pembrokeshire) as a ringing-station; so widely and 
sincerely has the work there been appreciated that subscriptions were 
received from Finland and France at the very height of the wai crises. 
Those who wish to see the latest report or to subscribe to any of the 
beneficent activities of the Committee, not least of the Orielton decoy 
should communicate with Miss Barclay Smith, The Zoo, Regent's Park, 
N.W.8. Incidentally, the report has a note of gratitude to The 
Spectator for its “ continued help.” 
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Backyarders 

Very many country people, for the first time in their lives, have 
been induced to take an interest in poultry, and have had personal 
experience of the muddle, the harmful muddle, produced by the 
Government’s efforts to cancel the evil results of the fodder shortage. 
However, most of those in the backyard class have found that the hens 
pay a handsome dividend. The subject of larger stocks on farms has 
been very practically investigated in the Bristo] neighbourhood on both 
special and general farms Some of the results have been published 
and analysed by Dr. Orwin and the Oxford agricultural economists. 
I infer that if a rough average be taken a profit of about 5js. a bird is 
shown. A like inquiry might be made on behalf of the backyarders, 
who perhaps would show a profit four or five times larger, though 
their hens suffer from want of grain; the Government porridge is 
chemically but not mechanically sufficient. The provision of new stock 
is a difficulty for those without incubators; and in this connexion it 
is worth notice that the Light Sussex breed are found to have a longer 
laying life than most others. 


Small Marauders 

We have heard a good deal of the need of campaigns against rats, 
which certainly do nothing but harm from man’s point of view, and 
are now grimly numerous; but in justice it must be said that the crimes 
of other races are often attributed to the brown rai. In one particular 
case the culprit was found to be the meadow vole, a very engaging little 
creature, but its numbers, which rise and fall with strange regularity, 
may make it a real pest, and it has a more than rat-like sii!! ‘1 pene- 
trating to stores of food. Students of such periodic rises and falls in 
population are anxious to know whether any dormice have been seen in 
this or that neighbourhood. Their hibernacula are, of course, not easily 
detected, but there seems reason to believe that the race is progressively 
diminishing. Though someone complained that “it had no habits,” it 
is an engaging and nearly harmless animal. 


Full Rations 

It has been, I think, a common experience this winter—ceriainly a 
local one—that game-birds weigh more than they usually have ; 
and you may observe the same in the birds on the lawn. They 
are well-liking and as they grow fat they sing beyond their wont 
at this season, as the bushes and plants flower beyond their wont. 
So far insect or animal food has been abundant. The worms still 
plough up the surface, and flies as well as the dancing winter-gnats 
are very much at large. Even those inveterate ‘hibernators, the bats 
(which beyond most other creatures have the power of suspending 
animation) have come forth to feed. So far our inability to distribute 
to the birds their usual largess has had no jll effects, though doubtless 
the hungriest days are yet to come. 


In the Garden 

For house decoration the open garden has supplied little vases of 
Iris stylosa, associated with yellow jessamine, a few pink and blue 
primroses and plenty of that useful vulgarian, lungwort. of which the 
pink variety seems to be hardier than the white or blue. In the 
vegetable garden digging is the chief work of the month; and it is 
a virtue in the gardener if he prefers the spade before the fork. It 
makes a better tilth, and some small experiments bear out the local 
belief that growth is earlie’ as well as better on spade-dug ground. It 
is worth notice how early pink buds of rhubarb have appeared. They 
should be covered at once with straw or dry leaves and any form of pot 
or box available. W. BEacH THOmas. 
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{That “ Janus’s”™ criticism was not without foundation the letters 
in our last issue show. Statistics alone prove nothing. If the quantity 
of good music broadcast by the B.B.C. were double what it is this 
would noi tell us anything about the way it was presented or indicate 
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the practice of fading out compositions before they were finished, of 
which Mr. Scholes complained.—Eb., The Spectator.| 


PRIVATE DIARIES 


S1r,—Many of your readets will have been entertained by Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s article in your issue of January 2nd. No one will doubt 
that, with his exceptional powers of observation, deduction, and de- 
scription, and his special opportunities, he is producing a journal that 
will be valued by posterity, if not so certainly by his great-grand- 
children, though these muy be thrilled to read that there was a tme 
when he had as many as two eggs for breakfast My own perform- 
ance has been on a far more modest scale, and I write for the purpose 
of reassuring those novices who started a diary on New Year’s Day 
and have been sc frightened by Mr. Nicolson’s picture of typewritten 
sheets upon sheets that they have already abandoned their project. 

From my 18th year to my 75th I have kept a <ocket diary, 
recording my small doings day by day, the weather and letters received. 
It happens that I have at my command a tiny script, and when any- 
thing of special interest has needed registration, I have been 
able to write a good deal in a little space. This diary has been written 
up at any odd moment, and has been kept for my own satisfaction, 
without any eye on potential great-grandchildren. or on the general 
public, or on anyone at all but myself. Mr Nicolson, who writes 
with such enviable and prolific ease, would find it shockingly meagre. 
Nevertheless, such an imperfect chronicle has not only been of daily 
service to me for casual reference to events that may only have been 
a few days or a few weeks old, and for verifying names and dates, 
but, after a longer interval, has formed a sort of laddez on which re- 
collection could climb with sure feet 

In my old age I find it the most agreeable of pastimes to open one 
of these small volumes and to accompany my stripling self on some 
happy continental iourney, o1 his mature successor on a Mediterranean 
cruise, or a visit to Egypt, America or Australia. And yet these high- 
lights are scarcely more exciting to me than are plain records of every- 
day occurrences, of country walks, of great discussions, af plays seen 
and books read, and of first encounters with men and women who have 
afterwards become dear friends. 

Memory is kindled by these jottings, incidents half-forgotten suddenly 
come alive. If I had the literary gift as well as the inclination (two very 
large “ ifs”) I believe I could build up with their aid a narrative that my 
great-great-grandchildren might care to glance at. At any rate, it would 
have an authentic basis. That they may ultimately partake of pleasure 
like that I am now enjoving I would urge all taltering beginners to 
persist in their good New Year's resolution, and to use a pen and 
not a typewriter, if they can write legibly. Unfortuffately this is also 
nowadays rather a large “ if2’—Yours faithfully, 

Old Windsor. SYDNEY COCKERELL. 


Stx.—You have already been more than kind in permitting me the 
use of your columns at various times. I venture, nevertheless, to beg 
another inch or two for a marginal comment on Harold Nicolson’s 
brilliant essay on diaries. How right he is about the difficulty of 
keeping diaries and of keeping them up. How right that there is 
always a conflict between the privacy and the potental publicity of a 
diary, and that no really good diary “ was ever conceived as a purely 
private diary.” The diary-impulse is largely public. 

Recognising these conflicts, Mass-Observation has since the start 
of the war had a scheme for private-public diarists, which has proved 
attractive to more and more people in all walks of life. These people 
keep their diaries and send them in to us every few weeks We suitably 
file the diaries, keeping them in our War Library safely down in the 
country, where they are valuable both for the diarist personally after 
the war, and for the social student. This gives a diary incentive and 
interest, bridges a private-public gap, and at the same time provides 
what will, I believe, be sociological material of interest and value in 
the years to come. We would welcome the co-operation of any who 
feel interested in this way of making a small, candid contribution to 
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present interest and future understanding. As Harold Nicolson re- 
marks, “a good diary is the raw material ot history.”” We are ener- 
getically accumulati h vy material.—Yours sincerely. 
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SirR,—Your correspondent (January 2nd) may be interested to know 
that this Association is running a prize competition for the lay-out 
of a model post-war building estate, the details of which are com- 
There will be a woman on the jury; so that, at least so 
far as the competition correspondent’s forebodings 
can be allayed.—Yours faithfully, G. B. J. ATHOE, Secretar 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and Surveyor 
75 Eaton Place, London, S.W. 1. 
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ORGANISATION FOR TOTAL WAR 


Sir,—Our need to expand production and economise in man-power 
resembles, in certain ways, the problem which faced Germany after 
the Battle of Britain was won by us 

It is true that German economy was for 
war framed for war-purposes, but I had the impression from personal 
experience right up to the outbreak of war that there was much 
wastage of effort and multiplication of authorities. Thus the various 
claims of the Ministry of Economics, the Ministry of Finance—par- 
ticularly of the Foreign Exchange Control—the Goering Four-Year 
Plan Office, the local branch of Dr. Ley’s Labour Front, the local 
Nazi Party “bosses,” and, last but not least, the Gestapo. had all 
to be given due weight. It was, in fact, a puzzle how in the event 
of war the industrial machine could be made to function, because 
certainly in peace-time it was less efficient than its British counter- 
part. Hence it sees probable that the totalitarian system is not 
necessarily a factor of efficiency, and therefore the evolution of the 
German industrial machine during the war may contain useful 
pointers for us. 

I had occasion auring the early months of the war to visit a 
number of neutral countries bordering on Germany, and formed 
the impression that Germany was concentrating on results, i.e., to win 
the war in the swiftest and most complete series of moves; there was 
no question of waiting for the slow development of overwhelming 
potential resources. At first, man-power was not of primary importance, 
but nevertheless the allocation of tasks to industrial undertakings 
and the planning of production was at the outset so handled, as 
later, when the man-power problem became acute, to economise 
resources. The above principles mean that raw materials, equip- 
ment and labour are concentrated in their units—great or 
small—where production can take place with the minimum of wast- 
age. Further, both central control and regional authority must be 
fully used. The regional offices of the Ministry of Economics have 
extensive powers in allocating materials, transferring equipment 
and labour, &c, to those units where production can attain the 
optimum levels. “Concentration” of output is often achieved by a 
localised system of sub-contracting, and owing to the shortage of 
official administrative personnel apparently more and more use is 
being made of the local offices of the compulsory trade associations 
“gruppen”™) to carry out industrial rationalisation in the interests 
of the war-effort. 

In the field of transport, more and more'complete co-ordination of all 
power is being enforced by the Ministry of Transport, based, it seems, 
on the regional offices of the State Railway; not only traffic, but 
actual grouping and allocation of goods to a particular form of trans- 
port is now being done. All these results cannot be achieved with- 
out a great degree of central control, but also a great deal of local 
devolution. 

The “wages stop” and price control simplifies to a considerable 
extent questions of labour grading and cost of living; it would be 
interesting to. find out more about arrangements for labour transfer 
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male and female), separation allowances, billeting, &c. The wages 
tax must be a convenient way of automatic curtailment of spending 
power, without the complications and delays of an extended income- 
tax, 

An extremely interesting functional body is the so-called Todt 
organisation, which is a sort of “ shock brigade ” for overcoming bottle- 
necks—as its wide variety of functions shows. As it seems to have 
prior claims on materials, labour, &c., in a system of general short- 
ages, its relations to the rest of the productive and distributive 
machine must be very carefully worked out if chaos is to be avoided; 
it is, clearly, not a super-Ministry of Production. 

Apart from possible interest to us at present, the German war-time 
organisation is of importance in that it will still remain in existence 
in German Europe when the Nazis are defeated, and the Allies will 
in this initial stage at least have to operate the machine: European 
reconstruction will, therefore, at least partly depend on knowledge 
of it and success in making use of existing conditions.—Yours faith- 
fully, VIATOR 


AUTHORS AND CHARITY 


Sir,—The lagng-established English custom of sponging on artists, 
especially on authors, has now become an outrageous ramp, and there 
are persons in Great Britain, presumably calling themselves honest 
men and women, who think it no shame not only to ask an 
author to reduce or forgo lus fees, if he is a dramatist, but actually 
to defraud him of any payment: whatsoever. A group of amateur actors 
and actresses were recently detected in the commission of this crime. 
They altered the name of the play, suppressing that of the author, so 
that they might evade discovery and the payment of the royalty due 
on the performance. This is no new crime, nor is it uncommon. 
Every dramatist can tell tales of such gross evasions. [ have myself 
been the victim of it on three separais occasions. Almost every appli- 
cation I receive for permission to perform one ot my plays includes a 
request that I will either make a substantial reduction in the royalty 
or forgo it altogether. The plea is based on the fact that the per- 
formance is to be given in aid of some charity, war or otherwise. If 
I were to accede to these requests, I should soon be in need of the 
charity I am expected to support. 

It does not seem to occur to these people that what they are, in 
effect, asking is that authors shall contribute to charities all over the 
country. We are, of course, contributing already to those in our own 
neighbourhood. I can imagine the surprise with which one of these 
thick-minded persons would receive a request from me that they, who 
contribute to their local charities, should contribute to one in the 
district where I live. Novelists are continually beset by requests for 
autographed copies of their works for sale at bazaars in aid of the sus- 
tentation fund or the fund to augment the curate’s salary or restore 
the organ-loft. “ My committee wiil be so grateful if you will send us 
some copies of your delightful works!” No doubt, but it seems 
not to occur to the applicant that the novelist earns his living by 
writing, and that he has to pay for the copies they so lavishly request. 
Why he should be expected to pay for Little Piffleington’s organ when 
Little Piffleington would not dream of paying for the organ in his parish, 
heaven alone knows! I have occasionally been told by amateur 
actors that they intended to produce my play. The idea that they 
should ask my permission to produce it had not occurred to them. 
They have also been good enough to fix the amount of my fee. An 
undergraduate lately informed me, less than a week before the date of 
its performance, that he had dramatised a story of mine, did I mind? 
The subject of filthy lucre was not even mentioned. 

These are examples of the sort of things authors have to endure in 
this country. We are continually beset by people who fancy that they 
have a complete right to do what they like with our property and our 
means of livelihood. They can take our work how and when they 
please, paying us or not paying us as they think fit. If a man earns 
his living by letting houses for rent, no one thinks of asking him to 
reduce or forgo his rent because those who wish to take possession 
of one of his houses are thinking of rendering some aid to charity by 
doing so, nor do they take possession of the house without even 
mentioning their intention to him. But they will behave in this 
manner to writers without the slightest compunction. I lately received 
a letter from the secretary of an amateur dramatic society to which I 
had been foolish enough to make a concession of fees, in which I was 
informed of the really large sum the performance had raised for a 
local charity. The fact that I had contributed eight guineas to this 
gratifying result was not mentioned. —Yours faithfully, 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JoHN Ervine. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A REAL victory over war has been won by that excellently practical 
and, one may say, poetical organisation, the International Committee 
for Bird Preservation. One of the keenest associated bodies was the 
Polish. Its leading spirit, the famous man of science, Dr. Michal 
Siedlicki, was done to death by the Nazis in a concentration camp, 
but his spirit marches on. The work of the Polish section has been 
temporarily taken over by the British section. The Committee has 
perhaps done more for the preservation of ducks and geese than for 
other birds, and no item of the work of investigating the migration 
of these birds has been more valuable than the organisation of the 
Orielton decoy (in Pembrokeshire) as a ringing-station; so widely and 
sincerely has the work there been appreciated that subscriptions were 
received from Finland and France at the very height of the wai crises. 
Those who wish to see the latest report or to’ subscribe to any of the 
beneficent activities of the Committee, not least of the Orielton decoy 
should communicate with Miss Barclay Smith, The Zoo, Regent's Park, 
N.W.8. Incidentally, the report has a note of gratitude to The 
Spectator for its “ continued help.” 


Backyarders 

Very many country people, for the first time in their lives, have 
been induced to take an interest in poultry, and have had personal 
experience of the muddle, the harmful muddle, produced by the 
Government’s efforts to cancel the evil results of the fodder shortage. 
However, most of those in the backyard class have found that the hens 
pay a handsome dividend. The subject of larger stocks on farms has 
been very practically investigated in the Bristol neighbourhood on both 
special and general farms Some of the results have been published 
and analysed by Dr. Orwin and the Oxford agricultural economists. 
I infer that 1f a rough average be taken a profit of about ‘js. a bird is 
shown. A like inquiry might be made on behalf of the backyarders, 
who perhaps would show a profit four or five times larger, though 
their hens suffer from want of grain; the Government porridge is 
chemically but not mechanically sufficient. The provision of new stock 
is a difficulty for those without incubators; and in this connexion it 
is worth notice that the Light Sussex breed are found to have a longer 
laying life than most others. 


Small Marauders 

We have heard a good deal of the need of campaigns against rats, 
which certainly do nothing but harm from man’s point of view, and 
are now grimly numerous; but in justice it must be said that the crimes 
of other races are often attributed to the brown rat. In one particular 
case the culprit was found to be the meadow vole, a very engaging little 
creature, but its numbers, which rise and fall with strange regularity, 
may make it a real pest, and it has a more than rat-like ski!! ‘1 pene- 
trating to stores of food. Students of such periodic rises and falls in 
population are anxious to know whether any dormice have been seen in 
this or that neighbourhood. Their hibernacula are, of course, not easily 
detected, but there seems reason to believe that the race is progressively 
diminishing. Though someone complained that “it had no habits,” it 
is an engaging and nearly harmless animal. 


Full Rations 

It has been, I think, a common experience this winter—certainly a 
local one—that game-birds weigh more than they usually have ; 
and you may observe the same in the birds on the lawn, They 
are well-liking and as they grow fat they sing beyond their wont 
at this season, as the bushes and plants flower beyond their wont. 
So far insect or animal food has been abundant. The worms still 
plough up the surface, and flies as well as the dancing winter-gnats 
are very much at large. Even those inveterate ‘hibernators, the bats 
(which beyond most other creatures have the power of suspending 
animation) have come forth to feed. So far our inability to distribute 
to the birds their usual largess has had no ill effects, though doubtless 
the hungriest days are yet to come. 


In the Garden 

For house decoration the open garden has supplied little vases of 
Iris stylosa, associated with yellow jessamine, a few pink and blue 
primroses and plenty of that useful vulgarian, lungwort, of which the 
pink variety seems to be hardier than the white or blue. In the 
vegetable garden digging is the chief work of the month; and it is 
a virtue in the gardener if he prefers the spade before the fork. It 
makes a better tilth, and some small experiments bear out the local 
belief that growth is earlie- as well as better on spade-dug ground. It 
is worth notice how early pink buds of rhubarb have appeared. They 
should be covered at once with straw or dry leaves and any form of pot 
or box available. W. BEacH THOMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Aesthetics of ‘ Leviathan’ 
The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes. By Clarence De 
Witt Thorpe. (Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d.) 
We do not usually associate the name of the author of Leviathan 
with beauty or the theory of art. This volume, a publication of 
the University of Michigan, not merely corrects that impression, 
but goes far to prove that the Sage of Malmesbury was the 
father of English aesthetics, or, at any rate, of that approach to 
the subject which culminated in the magnificent if incomplete 
philosophy of Coleridge. That approach is, of course, the 
psychological one, and the aesthetics of Hobbes is merely part 
of that general realistic analysis of the mind and activities of 
man which gives him such an important place in the develop- 
ment of modern thought. There is already a good deal of 
aesthetics in Leviathan, especially in the opening chapters on 
Sense, Imagination, the Consequence or Train of Imaginations 
and on Speech. Hobbes was perhaps the first philosopher to 
realise the full significance of speech in human evolution, and 
as a result he became very conscious in his use of language. 
Not only was he, as Aubrey said, “rare at definitions,” but he 
had also an equally rare feeling for what he called the “ natural 
contexture of the words”: 
For the order of words, when placed as they ought to be, carries 
a light before it, whereby a man may foresee the length of his 
period, as a torch in the night shows a man the stops and 
unevenness in the way. But when plac’d unnaturally, the Reader 
will often find unexpected checks, and be forced to go back and 
hunt for the sense, and suffer such unease, as in a coach a man 
unexpectedly finds in passing over a furrow. 
This quotation comes from his essay on “The Virtues of an 
Heroic Poem” (1675), which, with “ The Answer to Davenant” 
(1650), constitutes his only direct literary criticism. But he 
began his literary activities with a translation of Thucydides 
which is more remarkable for its elegance than its accuracy, and 
in his old age he not only translated the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
but wrote an autobiography in Latin verse. Dryden compared 
him to Lucretius, and the comparison is a happy one. At any 
rate, we can consider Hobbes as a literary artist of the first rank, 
and it is because his aesthetics was based on his experience and 
practice of an art that it possesses the realism or truth which 
has made it the foundation of the psychological method in 
aesthetics, 

After an introduction, Mr. Thorpe gives us some account of 
Hobbes’s predecessors in the psychological approach, beginning 
with Plato and Aristotle, and passing by way of the Stoics to 
Longinus, Plotinus, St. Thomas Aquinas, Italian and Spanish 
thinkers of the Renaissance period such as Telesio and Huarte, 
Campanella and Gracian, and finally to English Renaissance 
critics and philosophers like Puttenham and Bacon. Having then 
given an account of Hobbes’s theory of imagination and of his 
doctrine of effects, he goes on to trace the development of the 
psychological approach in Dryden and John Dennis, ending with 
a chapter on evidences of Hobbes’s influence on Cowley and 
others, and throwing a glance forward to Hartley, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. It will be seen that the book thus constitutes a 
fairly complete history of the origins and development of English 
aesthetics up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, and as 
such it fills a gap 4n our critical literature. It is true that it 
ignores an alternative approach to the subject, which might be 
called academic or idealistic, but that: is precisely its virtue; it 
traces a living stream through the veritable wilderness of irrele- 
vant rubbish that has been written on the subject. Future 
students will be very grateful to Mr, Thorpe. 

It may be asked in what consists this psychological approach to 
aesthetics. It is, of course, merely part of Hobbes’s general 
attempt to relate all human phenomena to natural law. All 
mental phenomena must be traced to their physiological basis in 
perception, “ There is no other act of man’s mind. . . naturally 
planted in him . . . but to be born a man, and live with the use 
of his five Senses.” When, on this principle, Hobbes has defined 
sersation, he is ready to deal with those terms like “ wit,” 
“fancy” end “imagination” which are still the stock elements 
of literary criticism. Hobbes’s theory that motion is the cause of 
knowledge is worthy of Pavlov, and one feels that if only he had 
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had some adequate facts about the physiology of the brain to help 
him, he would have arrived at an anticipation of the theory of 
conditioned reflexes, just as his theory of association seems to 
anticipate Freud. ‘These are perhaps exaggerated comparisons, 
but they do indicate the basic tendencies of Hobbes’s psychology. 
The interesting fact is that, on the basis of his mechanistic 
psychology, Hobbes could nevertheless arrive at satisfactory 
definitions of concepts like imagination and genius,-of whose 
reality he, as an artist, was fully convinced. “Time and Educa- 
tion begets experience; Experience begets memory; Memory be- 
gets judgement and fancy; Judgement begets the strength and 
structure ; and Fancy begets the ornaments of a poem...” 

It is tempting to go on with this quotation from “ The Answer 
to Davenant,” one of the noblest passages in English prose, but it 
is long and claborate. We must be content with Mr. Thorpe’s 
summary : 

The old negative connotations of Plato’s phantasy have dis- 
appeared. The fancy here, as an architect able to create, is 
responsible for all those achievements of civilisation which have 
depended upon the inventive, constructive powers of the mind. 
She it is who, seeing what is required and what is to be had, is 
able to choose from the storehouse of experience and construct 
new forms better fitted to meet men’s greatest needs. 

In short, no one has ever made such a firm scientific defence of 
the poetic faculty as this sceptical debunker of human follies and 
pretences. HERBERT READ. 


JANUARY 


Russia’s Eastern Peoples 

Soviet Asia. By E. S. Bates. 8s. 6d.) 

THERE is probably no people which has less racial prejudice than 
the Russians. This was as true of the Tsar’s Empire as it is of 
the U.S.S.R., and it has its roots deep in Russian history. Russia 
has millions of Asiatic citizens, and it is true to say that social 
barriers between the European and Asiatic peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. do not exist; this applies even to intermarriage, 
although Islam and the Greek Orthodox Church have hindered 
this in times past. The great economic changes in Russia during 
the last 25 years are bound to have had effect in Asiatic Russia, 
and not much is known of them. There is room, therefore, for 
a book on this subject and Mr. Bates has in part at least supplied 
this need. He does not pretend to deal exhaustively with the 
subject but rather to “provide an introduction to the current 
literature on the subject.” He epitomises the useful material that 
has appeared during the last twenty years from numerous writers, 
including German, French and Russian, whose books have not 
been translated into English. For this reason, then, this book is 
a useful source of material for further studies. The author is 
inclined to wander from his subject, and is not always quite clear 
on what he is trying to prove, but the book contains interesting 
and revealing passages. 

For instance, there is a section dealing with the remote 
republics of Siberia, such as “ Tannu-Tuva,” shut in by walls of 
mountains surrounding the.source of the Yenesei. This little 
republic of Shamanists, or Nature-worshippers, is kept under 
strict watch by the powers in Moscow, wh» tolerate no vestige 
of political independence. But recent research shows that the 
Shaman priest is no witch doctor, but has a high standard of 
religion and represents a “ puritanical movement reacting against 
the debasement of lamaism,” to which Buddhism has sunk in 
these parts. The Soviet régime rather tends to encourage the 
native faith and to restrict the lamas. 

In Central Asia the republics of Uzbek and Tadjikistan are 
samples of Moscow’s policy of leaving the natives to work out 
their own home and cultural affairs, while keeping a jealous 
control over economic and military affairs and foreign relations. 
There can be no question about the improvement in agriculture 
through the growing of better types of cotton, and new methods 
of cultivation which have been introduced into Central Asia 
in recent years. On the other hand, the author has some un- 
pleasant facts about the activities of the “Ogpu” in these parts, 
which uses its prison-labour like slaves and is not bound by the 
8 per cent. profit of the State institutions. The Asiatic natives 
do not relish this sort of thing, but something like this has always 
existed in Russia, and recently attempts have been made to 
stop it. 

Mr. Bates thinks, probably with much truth, that culturally 
the people of Asiatic Russia are anything but backward, and he 
is a little apprehensive that the enthusiastic educationists from 
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Moscow may unintentionally introduce what is harmful. But 
he agrees that steps are being taken to preserve the native carpet- 
industry and the native music. The unveiling of Mahommedan 
women, important as this is, will not in his opinion have so 
great an effect, because women in this part of Asia were never 
so “doomed and down-trodden” as is generally thought. 

M. PHILips PRICE. 


r ’ . ° 
**'The Spectator ’’ Strategist 
From Tobruk to Smolensk. By Strategicus. (Faber and Faber. 

ros. 6d 

Tuts chronicle of the war needs no commendation to Spectator 
readers. They may, nevertheless, be too ready to assume that 
they know what it contains and, like all of us, be too confident 
that they carry clearly in their heads a complicated story, a 
pattern whose outline is perhaps clear enough, but whose details 
become speedily confused, as any candid reader will be forced 
to admit if he checks his unaided memory of what happened, 
with the chronological narrative given here. The timetable of 
the two Libyan campaigns furnishes a good example of the ease 
with which memories go wrong, and ‘the details of the Greek 
campaign provide another example of the deceptive powers of 
the passage of even a little time. Then our attention has been 
so rightly concentrated on the Battle of Giants in Russia that 
we easily forget the importance, practical as well as psychological, 
of the Greek resistance. Thermopylae preceded Salamis and 
Plataea. 

The merits of Strategicus need not be insisted on; here is 
the candour (with the combativeness), the insistence of self- 
criticism without self-abasement As he has done before, 
Strategicus attacks the arithmetical concept of military 
superiority which did us and the French so much harm. The 
Germans gained a great deal from their thinking in terms of 
aggressive victory, which imposed on them the need of finding 
substitutes for that ideal three-to-one numerical superiority 
which they could not hope to attain. Here is an important truth, 
but it is stated by Strategicus as it was stated by Foch in too 
simple terms, in too dogmatic a formula. The common reader 
might be pardoned for occasionally thinking that morale is all ; 
that a battle is a contest in will to win and nothing else. It may 
be true that there are no impregnable positions, but the converse 
must be that there are no indefensible positions either But no 
attack'ng army’s morale is ever so high or defending army’s 
morale so low that there are not, in the given circumstances, 
impregnable positions. Numbers, equipment, and knowledge of 
the relative superiority on either side count for a good deal, 
although the army whose morale is so good that it will fight 
on even if it cannot win often does win. But Thermopylae was 
a Spartan defeat all the same! There are one or two minor 
errors or ambiguities. Was General Carton de Wiart’s capture 
as closely connected in space with the capture of Sir Richard 
O’Connor as is implied on page 47? The criticism (if it is one) of 
the Glasgow municipal authorities is excessive, as the greatest 
damage done was in Clydebank, which is not (as the English 
believe) a general term for Clydeside, but an independent burgh. 
And, as in previous volumes, it seems to this reviewer that in 
political matters Strategicus is uncritical and not very well- 
informed. But it is as a war-chronicle, which is much more 
than a mere chronicle, that this book will be read as it deserves 
to be read. D. W. BroGan. 


ry" 
A Tale to Tell 
A Thousand Shall Fall. By Hans Habe. 
IF only it had a heroine Herr Habe’s book would make a most 
excellent film—for adult audiences only. As +t is, it makes 
an excellent story of which I read every word, mainly with 
pleasure and interest. The writer, whose youth was spent in 
Hungary, is, one gathers, an Austrian who fled to France and 
there joined a regiment of foreign volunteers formed at the 
beginning of the war. This is an account of his adventures and 
reflections from the beginning of the “real” war in May, 1940, 
until the middle of the following August when he swam across 
the river Doubs and safely reached the Swiss shore. In the 
meanwhile he had zigzagged through the whole of the retreat, 
been taken prisoner and escaped. 
His narrative fringes on literature, and his style is sometimes 
enlivened (“ wrinkles ran merrily up and down his face like the 
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little cars of a scenic railway”) and sometimes obscured by a 
tendency to translate direct from the German thought. He 
writes, for instance, “a painful state of order.” But the German 
“ peinlich” means “scrupulous” in this sense. Similarly he 
always describes meals as warm instead of hot. The book 1s, 
however, very readable, both for its form and its content. It 
contains some charming episodes, and the account of the house 
of ill-repute in Nancy (into which an hotelkeeper had been forced 
by the Germans to transform her formerly reputable establish- 
ment) where he and an officer who had escaped together were 
given shelter, is worthy of Maupassant’s Maison Tellier. The 
takings—derived entirely from German soldiers—were devoted to 
assisting French prisoners in various clandestine ways. 

Herr Habe takes a poor view of the French army as a whole, for 
he found the High Command and many, but not all, of the soldiers 
less anxious than himself to defend the cause of humanity. They 
seemed rather inclined, in the months preceding the collapse, to 
follow the reasoning of a Senegalese who said: “Hitler no come 
Senegal. [ no come Germany. I and Hitler no enemy.” This 
attitude changed within the few months during which he 
remained in France, and at all times he found praiseworthy 
exceptions among men and officers who, despite their great 
gallantry, were in the end crushed by the general inefficiency. 
His rifle dated from 1891 and fired one shot when the lock could 
be persuaded to hold the cartridge. The bully beet dated from 
the last war. 

There is a fine story of a village which his regiment was called 
upon to defend. They were given a mass welcome and found 
that the mayor, knowing that the men would be exhausted, had 
already had the defence trenches dug. Just after they were 
manned the whistle blew for a further retreat and trusting friend- 
liness changed to bitter animosity. Then the Germans came: 
outwardly correct at first, they soon revealed themselves as brutal 
plunderers. 

By July an escaping soldier could count on certain help from 
practically every quarter except the police, who were, for the 
most part, ready to obey their new masters. The tale of the 
assistance given, often at the risk of life, is an encouraging one 
for those who follow the symptoms of a reviving spirit in France. 

BERNARD FOLEY. 


South Africa by a South African 


South Africa. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. The British Common- 


wealth in Pictures. (Collins. 3s. 6d. 

As a picture-book this slim volume is delightful. The illustra- 
tions, which range from reproductions of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century engravings, and of late eighteenth and early- 
nineteenth century aquatints to a coniemporary photograph of 
the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa as a Field 
Marshal, are well chosen and most attractive. The sketchy im- 
pressionism of Mrs. Millin’s writing may be thought to be 
appropriate to its present purpose ; but it comes as rather a shock 
to be told on the first page that four hundred years after the 
Portuguese touched Table Bay the Germans planted their flag 
there. It was indeed about four hundred years after 
Bartolomeo Diaz’ voyage that the Germans took Angra Pequena ; 
but their flag, happily, has never flown over Table Bay. 

Again, when we come to the story of the Zulus we are told 
that after the violent deaths of Tchaka and Dingaan their 
brother Panda was murdered by yet another brother Clu-Clu 
(sic). For this curious name, suggestive rather of a boite in 
Montmartre than of the Zulu royal kraal, we should, one sup- 
poses, read that of Cetewayo. But Cetewayo was the son, not 
the brother of Panda, and did not murder his father. 

Mrs. Millin is right in observing that the Boer practice of 
trekking into the interior of Africa began in the eighteenth 
century, and has continued ever since, so that the Great Trek of 
a hundred years ago was not an isolated phenomenon, but only 
the most spectacular example of something which had been 
going on for a long time before ; and it is well that this should 
be insisted upon, for, though no doubt the Voortrekkers had 
their grievances, much false history has, mischievously, been 
based on the legend of the Great Trek, just as what might 
otherwise. have been the innocent play-acting of its recent 
centenary commemoration has led on to the pernicious political 
activities of the Ossewabrandwag. But it is impossible to accept 
Mrs. Millin’s explanation of the origin of the trek habit, that it 
was due to the Boers having “wanted to be only a handful 
of whites,” with a “ passionate desire to be, not big, but small.” 
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ROTHMANS CIGARETTES 


Rothmans are exceptionally 
well equipped to despatch 
Gift Parcels to your friends 
at very economical rates— 


DUTY FREE AND POST FREE 
Adequate supplies of 
cigarettes and tobaccos are 
available for export to 
Prisoners of War, but duty 
free despatch can only be 
made by tobacco manufac- 
turers. If you have a friend 
in H.M. Forces Overseas, 
or who is a Prisoner of 
War or a Civilian Internee 
n Enemy territory, you 
cannot do _ better’ than 
entrust your instructions to 
Rothmans, the largest mail- 
order cigarette manufac- 
turers in the world. 

; 

For almost 20 years we 
have made‘a special feature 
of supplying small parcels 
direct by post. 


All prices for Rothman 
Cigarettes and Pipe- 
Tobaccos for Prisoners of 
War, are DUTY FREE and 
Post Free. A generous 


the 


“Nav 


parcel can therefore be sent 
for an extremely modest 
sum. For example, a parcel 
of 150 Rothmans Navy Cut 
Medium cigarettes can be 
sent for 2/9d., or 500 for 
8/9d.; or a 4 lb. of 
Rothmans Everest Mixture 


for 4 Similar parcels can 
also be sent to most of 
H.M. Forces Overseas and 


H.M. Ships Personnel on 
active Commission, at the 
same rates plus postage. 


Complete details and 
prices, together with a 
speciai order form (which 
must be used) are contained 
in Price List No. 794. 
Send a ostcard to 
Rothmans Ltd., 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, for a copy, 
or call at any Rothman 
Branch. 


NOTE.—W hile we are in 
a position to fill all orders 
for duty free gift 
we regret that no new 
accounts can be opened for 
the home market (duty 
paid) until further notice. 
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‘ Let the Doctor decide’ 





TO EACH 
ACCORDING TO 


HIS NEEDS 








§ THERE ARE times when a nation must 
concentrate on essential needs. We live now 
in such a time. 

§ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES, 
recognizing this, are now making nothing 
which is not of fundamental importance in 
the winning of this war, particularly in the 
maintenance of Britain’s good health. 


Therefore the supplies of 
CROOKES’ LACTO-CALAMINE 
CROOKES’ ZINC CREAM 
CROOKES’ SCALP LOTION 
are severely restricted — restricted, in fact, 
to such an extent that their use for toilet 
purposes is no longer fair to those who 
need them for strictly medical reasons. 


§ HEALTH MUST take priority over 
everything, and the Crookes Laboratories 
have therefore made arrangements that such 
supplies of these products as are available 
shall be issued only for essential purposes. 


§ SUPPLIES OF the above preparations 
are therefore now obtainable solely on 
Medical Prescription. These prescriptions, 
which must be obtained from doctors, can 
be presented to any chemist, who will then 
be able to order the necessary supplies. 


§ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 
are confident that the public will welcome 
this decision, which has been taken entirely 
in the intovent of those who should at all 
times have first call on scientific preparations 
for their treatment. 


Issued by 
THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 


MAKERS OF CROOKES’ HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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Professor de Kiewiet of Cornell University has admirably shown 
in his recently published History of South Africa, Social and 
Economic, that the trekking was the result sheer economic 
necessity. 

Mrs. Millin is more successful when she comes to more modern 
times, and her sketch of Rhodes, and, in particular, of his native 
policy, is vivid and fair. The horrors and cruelties of German 
colonisation alike in South West and in East Africa are justly 
condemned ; and the book ends with an appreciation of General 
Smuts, all the better for being tinged with hero-worship, which 
wisely allows the story of how, with General Botha in 1914, 
and again in 1939, he has successfully striven to keep his country 
in the true path of duty and good faith to be told mainly in the 
words of his own speeches. DouGAL MALCOLM. 
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Eagles’ Feathers 


Thomas Hardy. By Henry W. Nevinson. (P.E.N. Books, Allen and 


Unwin. 2s.) 

Magic Casements. By Eleanor Farjeon. (P.E.N. Books, Allen and 
Unwin. 2s.) 

Genius of Friendship. By Henry Williamson. (Faber and Faber. 
10s. 6d.) 


IN its personal reminiscences of Hardy the volume by Henry W. 
Nevinson is a model of self-unconsciousness, as might be expected, 
and succeeds in saying more about its subject than about the 
author, but the literary and philosophical criticism offered is only 
elementary. Here there is a big opportunity missed, for the 
anniversary in 1940 produced much that was new and pene- 
trating on Hardy, some of it in scattered articles such as those 
by Lord Samuel and Mr. A. L. Rowse, for instance ; and there 
is an interesting field for a comparative study which might be 
undertaken by an expert on Housman, like Mr. John Sparrow, 
when his military duties permit: their common admiration for the 
soldier is a minor point that springs to mind. 

Miss Farjeon and Mr. Williamson both suffer from having once 
seen Lawrence plain ; in the one case it is D. H. and in the other 
T. E—who stands up to piety a little better, but also has a 
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distressing effect on biographers. Like other testaments of friend- 
ship these books convince the reader of little more than the long- 
suffering of the greater man—or woman—and a close season might 
well be called to them. Too much to hope, perhaps, for the 
friends of famous men must live, and there is undoubtedly a big 
public for “anything about Lawrence.” In addition to her 
description of a walk in a green silk mackintosh with D. H., Miss 
Farjeon writes of a spiritual world much like the films on England 
that the British Council make for export, with fringed plots, rose 
grots and plenty of fairies down the garden path, though Miss 
Farjeon has an Ogre also in hers—the Rationalist. Sometimes he 
is kindly and cultured, and then he has a little daughter who 
tells Aunty that she can see fairies. “ She said it as though it 
were as natural as seeing teacups. She added, ‘Daddy can’t.’ 
Then, with the lightest sigh, ‘ Poor daddy.” But, of course, it 1s 
natural as teacups for the children of rationalists to believe in 
fairies, or God, or General Franco! 

In spite of Mr. Williamson, genius does keep breaking in 
through some of the quotations from Lawrence’s letters to him, 
though it is difficult to see how the term applies to the friendship 
between them, which was hardly either close or tried. Lawrence 
undoubtedly had a deep admiration for Tarka the Otter, but the 
reader may feel towards its author some of that resentment that 
he feels towards Leigh Hunt because Shelley was drowned after 
putting his house in order, when he learns that it was on the 
return journey from the village post office to send a wire to Mr. 
Williamson that Lawrence met with his fatal accident. “ Lunch 
tuesday wet fine cottage 1 mile north Bovington camp SHAW.” 

Mr. Williamson shows a generosity in his relationship with 
another friend, V. M. Yeates, who wrote Winged Victory, which 
is less self-conscious and without that sensitivity-snobbery that is 
something else he has in common with Miss Farjeon. She much 
despises Marthas and writes of a studio life-class: “ How many of 
the students saw what I saw? None, I imagine, for the one who 
did must have flung down his pencil in despair and gone home ”; 
and Mr. Williamson complains of Loetitia: “I retired irritated, 
once again, that she never appeared to appreciate the impersonal 
things of the mind.” A dose of Peacock taken regularly is the 
best cure for that sort of thing. R. GLYNN GRYLLS. 


‘ 


Fiction - 
The Fort. By Storm Jameson. (Cassell. 6s.) 
Norwegian Spring, 1940. By Stuart Engstrand. (Secker and 


Warburg. 9s. 6d.) 


Winter of Discontent. By Gilbert Frankau. gs. 6d.) 


The Fort has many virtues ; it is both short and stimulating. 
The story opens on June 13th and less than forty-eight hours 
after the end is reached. In those few moments of history Paris 
was occupied by the German 14th Army. During the evening 
of the 13th a. fortuitous collection of individuals are gathered 
together in the cellars of a farmhouse near Bapaume. An 
Englishman, a middle-aged infantry major named Watson, who 
fought in the last war,has been sheltering there for some time. 
He is being taken care of by the farmer, Broussard, and _ his 
motherless daughter Martine. He has made Watson a pair of 
crutches. During the day a French captain, a professional soldier 
named Redon, arrives at the farm accompanied by two junior 
officers, one of whom, Lucien Vidal, is his nephew. Vidal has 
been a poet, he is anti-Semitic and anti-Communist. The second 
man, Pierre Masson, has strong inclinations to the Left, he is 
practical and hard-headed. During that evening they are joined 
by a young English officer named Murray. Watson remembers 
that he sheltered in these very cellars during the last war and that 
his companion on that occasion was also a young officer named 
Murray, who was afterwards killed. These people converse. They 
discuss the war from the various angles of nationality, profession, 
beliefs, age and experience. They are each given a chance to 
utter their own ‘differing opinions. Into this odd collection of 
beings comes a young German dispatch rider, whom Redon has 
taken prisoner after he has crashed from his motor-bicycle. 
Murray remains on guard while the other men sleep.’ In the 
dawn hours the prisoner wakes and the two men talk of their 
homes and professions, their ideas and hopes. Soon the other 
men are on the scene again. The German is asked to hold his 
tongue about the farm and its inhabitants as the price of life. 
The tension in the céllar grows as news of the world outside 
reaches them. Vidal wishes to give himself up to the Germans; 
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The World’s greatest fighter revitalised—the Hawker Hurricane II—has a 

Fe, newer version of the Rolls-Royce Merlin motor, and the phenomenal 

ship armament of either 12 machine guns or 4 cannon. 

As our chief defender in the Battle of Britain, the Hurricane earned a 

joe place in history such as few of man’s mechanical creations can claim. 

the | The Rolls-Royce Merlin motor has been stepped up in power again, so 

that now the rate of climb is quite extraordinary and the ceiling outstanding. 
— The Aeroplane. 


OLLS ROYCE 


AERO ENGINES 
For Speed and Reliability 
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after some discussion his uncle consents, though unwillingly. 
During his preparation Masson comes back on the scene and 
tries to prevent Vidal leaving, but unsuccessfully. Watson, know- 
ing that he will be unable to travel, tries to persuade Redon to 
take the young Englishman along with him when he leaves, but 
the Frenchman refuses. Shortly afterwards the farmer comes in 
to tell them that the Germans are going to take the farm over in 
half an hour’s time. He and his daughter go, leaving the two 
Englishmen in possession. This summary is less than a skeleton 
of Miss Jameson’s curious and intelligent book, which offers 
many ideas worthy of our consideration and respect. One hopes 
that it will be widely read and discussed, for it is by far the most 
interesting novel about the present conflict that this reviewer has 
read. 

Mr. Engstrand’s theme is similar to that of Miss Jameson, but 
he lacks her talent for characterisation. His novel, Norwegian 
Spring, 1940, has a complicated family relationship which slows 
down the opening section and gives it an air of unreality. After 
the last war Martha, the widow of a German soldier, goes to 
Norway, where her son, Ralph, has been given a home by a 
kindly village family. Gunvar, the Norwegian mother, dies, and 
Martha marries her son’s foster-father. Besides her son and her 
husband’s daughter three more children are born to them. Ralph 
and Astri fall in love with each other, which alarms Martha, so 
that she is glad for Ralph to return to Germany for the comple- 
tion of his education. The book opens with Martha eagerly 
awaiting her son’s return, which he is making on the grounds of 
ill-health. Ralph, who has become a Nazi, is part of the German 
vanguard. He is caught between rival loyalties and eventually 
is forced to help Germany. Mr. Engstrand’s Norwegians and 
Germans are too stereotyped. Once the invasion proper has 
begun the chronicle loses its rather insipid flavour and becomes 
a horrible indictment of the methods of treachery. Scene after 
terror and brutalitv is recorded, many through the 


scene of 
The book ends on a note of tragedy 


bewildered eyes of a child. 
and hope. 

In an article, amusing as it is instructive, Somerset Maugham 
has described the amateur detective in the following terms: “A 
nasty busybody, a liar, a bully and a Nosey Parker who, from 
sheer love of interfering in what doesn’t concern him, engages 
in work which any decent person would leave to the officers of 
the law whose duty it is to do it. Our author in the next 


novel, dealing with murder, obviously agrees with him; 
such pains does he take in the presentation of his 
defective detective hero. For further sympathy, a_ beautiful 


heroine is provided, lavishly armed with a whitewash brush 
and bucket. Mr. Frankau calls her Gale Johnson—surely 
Warning would have been more adequate. At one point in the 
story she tears up a pound note, so you can imagine how wild 
she is, the poor pet. We are asked to swallow other improbable 
morsels along with the murder as well, including the fact that 
the latest mistress of the victim, an Air-Vice-Marshal, is also the 
daughter-in-law of the messenger in the Air Ministry who finds 
the body ; on top of that we are expected to believe that his son, 
member of an A.A. crew, was on duty when the shell which was 
thought to have done the dirty deed was fired. No doubt those 
who can stomach such links will be able to swallow the whole 
chain and the bunch of keys at its end. JOHN HAMPSON. 
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Shorter Notices 





Great Angling Stories. Selected and edited by John M. Dickie. 


Chambers. 15s.) 

Many, perhaps the majority, of fishermen in these islands have 
been unable to visit the streams of their hearts during the last 
couple of seasons. Exigencies of war, absence of holidays, short- 
age of petrol have combined toc banish them—except possibly 
for a hard-won day or two—from the moorland and mountain 
burns or the southern chalk streams that they love. Mr. Dickie’s 
anthology is therefore particularly timely, and he claims it to 
be, as far as he knows, the first of its kind. Whether or not this 
is the case, and the present reviewer thinks it may well be so, 
Mr. Dickie has brought together from life and literature a very 
fascinating and catholic assembly of stories and anecdotes of 
salmon and trout caught, escaped or returned—legitimately and 
illegitimately. His authors include Claudius Aelianus of 
A.D. 300 or 80, who gives perhaps the first description in history 
of fishing with the artificial fly, and, of course, Izaak Walton, 
the master. R. D. Blackmore takes us to the Culm, still one 
of the loveliest and most unspoiled rivers of Devonshire. Modern 
experts such as Francis Francis, William Senior and H. T. 
Sheringham are gathered into his fold; and if John Buchan 
and Maurice Walsh, excelled by none in describing the poaching 
of a salmon, have defeated the anthologist in the disentangle- 
ment of their fishing episodes from their stories, such delightful 
writers as Roland Pertwee and Patrick Chalmers are there to 
fill the gaps. Relations and friends of fishermen need look no 
further this year for a birthday present. 


One Foot in Heaven. By Hartzell Spence. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. SPENCE, the author’s father, was a Methodist parson in Iowa. 
For this reason the book is an important sidelight on the Middle 
West. It is also an entertaining, neatly written, often surprising 
biography, which the Reader’s Digest thought it worth while to 
print in an abbreviated form. Dr. Spence was an extremely 
practical parson and liked a good church fight. A rich old lady 
went over to the Baptists ; a minority, objecting to his friendliness 
with negroes, set out to convict him of heresy; his son was 
accused of getting a girl into trouble, so that someone else might 
get Dr. Spence’s place. But he beat them every time; in the 
second case by preaching a sermon which, when it was attacked 
as heretical, turned out to have been first preached by the nearest 
Bishop. He also raised 500,000 dollars for a Methodist college, 
sold a church and site for a profit to Piggly-wiggly (a grocery 
chain), and organised the building of a new church so that his 
parsonage would have to be moved and rebuilt. This political 
and financial wrangling occupies a lot of the book. The rest is 
partly a story of his family, who were not allowed cigarettes, the 
theatre, or a gramophone in 1910 and went to Sunday cinemas 
in 1935 ; and partly of the parson’s friendly advice and assistance 
to congregations which were frequently changed (with political 
manoeuvres) and which gave him in return a modest salary, 
friendship, marriage-fees (his eyes lit up at a ten-dollar one), 
divinity panocha and cream-soft fudge, and a good dinner on 
Sundays. Dr. Spence was no mystic, but he certainly was 
practical. 


Democracy, The Threatened Foundations. By Reginald Lennard. 
Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
Turs little book has an unfortunate title. For Mr. Lennard, the 
foundations of democracy are not threatened where they have 
been well and truly laid and they have been well and truly laid 
in England. Democracy is a way of life and action, not a mere 
piece of political machinery, and this is an able, critical and 
acute statement of the case for historical evolution, for freedom 
slowly broadening down and all the rest of it. A book of this 
kind could be unendurably complacent, but Mr. Lennard’s is 
not. He knows that time is part of the problem and that reason- 
able speed in the broadening is essential and has not been always 
achieved. But there has been real progress, especially in the 
rural areas, the side of English life which Mr. Lennard knows 
best. And this real progress has been achieved by no sacrifice 
of historical continuity. It has been smooth and permanent for 
that reason. Here, Mr. Lennard surely overstates his case of, 
if you like, understates it. The English miracle has not been the 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 149 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “ Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a 23d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 














































ACROSS 4. Acting thus seems dissoci- 

1. Nothing is likely to interfere ated from fundamentals (10). 

with established Ancient 5. Estate coinage (4) 

Lights (2 words) (6, 8). 6. Copious (8). _ : 
9. “ When hang by the 7. This is found in a passage in 

wall, and Dick the shepherd Diana of the Crossways (7). 

blows his nail” (Shakespeare) 8. This doctrine is not neces- 

(7). sarily believed in by people 
10. See below for the separation who book in advance (14). 

(7). 13. Tristram surmounts a social 
11. So let it be capable (8). blunder when in drink (10). 
12 The first was Longshanks (6). 16. Class Dan among these (8). 
14. Alter the ban and get the 18. She vegetated fruitfully, so to 

means of expression (4). speak, in Athens (7). 
15. Honest is an anagram of 20. He dispensed with wire (7). 
them (10). 21. What looks a tress provokes! 
17. I return with what is clear in (6). P 

a ring (10). 24. It isn’t altogether altogether 
19. Kipling’s “giddy harumfro- (4). 

dites ” in short (4). SOLUTION TO 
22. Exempt (6). CROSSWORD No. 147 
23. Surprising that the outcome 7 a re A ad 

of this is hearty (8). cE BDA N DEY ae 8 
25. In this case a complete game - 0 ~ ms a - - 

: —e en 7 ¥ | NOM 

ay mere episode in another mee mR - cMivlls 
26. Head of a convent I (2 words) BLOT HUTTE RS 

(r, 6). NSS | a: RE 2 
7. Shipshape (2 words) (7. 7) TRiTO N L LED 
27. Shipshape weet is. 2. anne a | 

DOWN TOBOG SMITHS 

1. Amost any insane translations of: : A ° 

will do (14). BULLER —~€DITOR 
2. Torn about the definite object |ART! Eo a Biciic 

(7). ut YERLECCLANCE 
3. What to do with an empty ic Pee nN ee 

magazine (6). °o ce NSOR'I'OUS Li¥ 








SOLUTION ON JANUARY 30th 
The winner of Crossword No. 147 is Mrs. G. W. Blair, 76, 
Ormonde Drive, Glasgow, S. 4. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000: Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,.000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Gireular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
posits for fixed periods received, 
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Savings Bonds 





THIS INVESTMENT 


is saving a lot of people 


a lot of bother because 


Income Tax 
is deducted 
at source 


There’s no bother with rebate claims if you put 
your money into the Savings Bank issue of 3% 
Savings Bonds. Your interest is paid you in full 
every six months. Just show it in your Income 
Tax returns—it’s as simple as that. Another 
good thing about Savings Bonds is the fact that 
you can sell your holding quickly through your 
Savings Bank any time you need the money. 
You can invest from £25 upwards in Savings 
Bonds in multiples of £5. Maximum subscrip- 
tion £1,000. They'll tell you all about it at any 
Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


The 


Savings Bank 
Issue of 


3% 





1955-65 
There is also a Savings Bank Issue of 24% National War Bonds 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


69 








70 THE SPECTATOR, 
slow change in detail accompanied by continuity and identity in 
all fundamentals, but profound change in fundamentals hidden 
under the carapace of formal continuity. And it is as well that 
this should be stated, for no nation can or will want to imitate 
us if we profess to be only capable of minor adjustments. What 
Europe can learn from us is that great adjustments can be carried 
out pretty quickly, without a dramatic and dangerous surgical 
operation. We don’t throw out the baby with the bath water, but 
we do throw out the bath water. Mr. Lennard’s readers might 
be pardoned for thinking that we only add a pint or two of tepid 
clean water with every new bath. But this is the only blemish 
in an admirable little tract. 


The Pool of Memory. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

IF there were an index to these memoirs, it is doubtful if 
Nazi or Munich or Pétain would even have an entry, so complete 
is its innocence of any preoccupation with the international 
situation: to which it might be added, “ For this relief, much 
thanks.” Certainly the story of Mr. Oppenheim’s escape from 
the Riviera with his wife and her maid is all the better for it, 
because what we lose in political comment and psychology of the 
fall of France we gain in those details of human interest which, 
like gossip, we all enjoy. Mr. Oppenheim is much too honest 
to pretend to what he does not feel ; he never shows off and he 
knows his limitations, so that when he meets Maurice Baring he 
can say, “I was, to put it plainly, out of my class.” But whether 
innocence and a high comfort-standard is quite enough, his re- 
actions to Spain raise a doubt: 

“T remembered with disgust the filthy substitutes for first-class 
carriages in which we had travelled, asked the question again 
when I found myself studying covertly the sorrow which seemed 
printed indelibly upon the taces of my companions, as though 
they were members of some suffering and conquered race, and I 
asked myself once more when we sat, discreetly sheltered, in a 
corner of the Ritz dining-room that evening, what it all meant.” 


But why gather figs of thorns? And to a coming generation that 
knows not the Céte d’Azur, it may be that this book in its 
pleasantness will prove to be a serious documentary of a certain 
way of life—if that is the word for the existence of gilded exiles 
and the over-rich anywhere—so completely representative is it 
of a world that may be as shattered by this war as were the 
Turgenev watering-places by the Soviet revolution, or that may 
survive, with only time and name different, like human nature. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
UNDER the rival influences of weight of money and the news 
from the Far Eastern war front markets are performing a gentle 
see-saw movement. One cannot help noticing, however, that the 
influence of war news, when it is bad, is very restricted, but that 
when it is good it is general. In these conditions it is plain 
enough that the underlying trend is upward. Whenever the 
war news gives markets a reasonable chance, the effect of weight 
of money on a limited volume of stock immediately becomes 
apparent and quotations begin to move up. So it has been for 
many months, and so it must continue to be unless there is some 
tremendous shock to investment morale. Gilt-edged will, of 
course, attract a large slice of the money seeking investment, and 
I am confident that long-dated stocks such as the 3} per cent. 
War Loan and Old Consols can be relied on to reach new peaks. 
Overflow money for the speculative sections will seek higher 
yields and a chance of tax free capital appreciation. Depressed 
South American securities, shipping issues and shares with post- 
war recovery possibilities should provide scope for the specu- 
latively-minded. : 
BANK PROFITS NET AND GROSS 

Both the National Provincial and Lloyds Bank announce profits 
in line with the figures already shown by Barclays, the West- 
minster and Martins. Dividends are comfortably held at the 
1940 rates, but profits after 'ax are moderately down. In sharp 
contrast with these results, the Midland, true to its tradition of 
independence, shows a rise in its net profit, after tax, from 
£1,933,093 to £1,969,288. Shareholders get the same dividend, 
transfer to contingent account for war damage is maintained at 
£250,000 and £500,000, against £250,000, goes to reserve for 
future contingencies. For the “Big Five” banks, total profits 
after tax were modestly lower last year than in 1940—taking the 
published figures—but it is apparent that gross earnings before 
allowing for tax were substantially higher. This is not proof of 
war-time profiteering. If the banks made “excessive” profits 
they would be subject, like an industrial concern, to 100 per cent. 
E.P.T. 

SUN LIFE BONUS DECISION 

Many life policy-holders will have grasped the implications of 
the announcement by the Sun Life Assurance Society that it will 
not allot reversionary bonuses until after the war. In view of 
current conditions, the directors have decided to carry forward 
the surplus resulting from the quinquennial valuation to be made 
as at December 31st, 1941. No reversionary bonuses will be 
allotted on the present occasion, but a further valuation will be 
made with a view to a distribution of surplus “as soon as possible 
after the termination of hostilities.” i shall not be surprised if 
most life companies adopt this course. Nobody can foresee what 
the position will be in relation to claims in the future, nor is it 
possible to budget with any confidence in the matter of interest 
rates. For similar but not quite the same reasons—there was then 
the awkward problem of investment depreciation—the majority 
of English companies announced during the last war that no 
reversionary bonuses would be allotted until hostilites were ended. 

BUILDING SOCIETY STRENGTH 

Like the insurance companies, the building societies are face 
by thorny war-time problems. To judge from the latest report 
of the National Building Society, however, it seems that the 
managements are tackling their difficulties with great success. 
While the standstill in house building has naturally prevented 
the societies from handling more than a trifling volume of new 
mortgage business, withdrawals in the case of the National were 
less than one-half of the far from heavy amount in the preceding 
year, receipts from mortgage repayments were well maintained 
and there was a steady inward flow of share subscriptions and 
deposits. These facts underline the strength of the foundations 
of the movement and the security of dn investment in any of the 


leading societies. 





Readers who have placed a definite order for The Spectator 
with a newsagent and are unable to obtain regular delivery of 
the paper are invited to commuticate wi h the Sales Manager, 
THe Spectator, LIMITED, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. r. 
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COMPANY MEET:NG 





BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





EXTREMELY LIQUID POSITION 


THE following is an extract f:om the statement by the chairman Mr. 
Edwin Fisher, on the report and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1941, to be submitted at the 47th ordinary general meeting 
of the shareholders, to be held at the head office of the bank, $4, 
Lombard Stree>. London, E.C. iy on Monday, January 26th, 1942: 

For the convenience of shareholders, it is intended that the pro- 
ceedings of the annual general meeting shall be formal in character, 
and accordingly, instead of my customary «ddress, this brief statement 
on the bank’s affairs for the year ended December 31st last 1s being 
circulated with the report and accounts. 

The balance-sheet as at December 31st, 1941, reflects, as is only 
natural, the influence on financial conditions of the intensified war 
effort of the country, which has been so marked during the past twelve 
months. The total of our <urrent, deposit and other accounts has 
attained a record figure ot £645,185,397, against {546,914,676 at the 
end of 1940. This further expansion conforms to the generai pattern 
of banking figures during the past twelve months. 

Due recognition can well be given to the great service which the 
banking system of this country renders in mobilising the credit re- 
sources of the country in a manner which enables them to be utilised 
for the benefit of the community in peace or war. 

It would be idle to pretend that the rise in our deposits has not 
helped our earning power, but the extent to which we have benefited 
should not be allowed to get out of true perspective, for when we 
come to examine the incieased cost of administration, the special 
war-time expenditure and the heaviei taxation which has to be borne, 
it is perhaps not surprising that there has been a diminution in the 
net profit. It is not surprising that the total of our bills discounted 


is lower at £40.343,437, against £61,822,742 twelve months earlier. 
<1 the total of bilis discounted at the end of 1941, no less than 
£32,080,000 consisted of Treasury Bills. Nevertheless, our specially 


liquid assets total £315,694,392, a ratio of 49 per cent. of our current, 
deposit and other accounts. It will oe seen, therefore, that our posi- 
tion is extremely liquid. Our advances total £174,234,477, representing 
27 per cent. of our current, deposit and other accounts, whereas our 
investments (excluding those in subsidiary banks) total £168,219,936, 
representing 26 per cent. of those accounts. Timc was when we 
looked to lend 50 per cent. of our deposits in the form of advances. 
NATIONAL SAVING 

By heavy taxation of income, by the drive for new savings, by 
rationing and by price control, the Government has been able to keep 
in check the dangers of inflation. No small part of this success has 
been due to the energy and leadership of those directing the National 
Savings Movement. We must, however, at all times be alive to the 
possibilities of inflation, which are ever present, and in this connection 
one has only to look at the high level of banking deposits and at the 
mounting total of the note circulation. 

The rise in the note circulation is no doubt very largely due to 
higher amounts paid out in wages to individual workers and to the 
great increase in the numbers of people employed, which is shown not 
only by the fall to an insignificant level of the total of persons regis- 
tered as unemployed, but also by the bringing into active employment 
of those not previously engaged in industry. Part at least of the in- 
crease in the rote circulation may represent additional money in the 
pockets of the people, which would be better employed if invested in 
National Savings Certificates or some other Government security, 
and it is the duty of each one of us to see that money does not lie 
idle to the detriment of the war effort. We, as citizens, should con- 
tinue to give every support to the Government by providing funds, 
through savings, to equip the fighting Forces with the weapons they 
need and our efforts in this direction, coupled with the other measures 
which the Government has taken, should enable this country to 
emerge from the war without having to face the very serious difficulties 
which inflation on a large scale would assuredly bring in its train. 

The net profit amounted to £1,353,302, which compares with the 
figure of £1,525,665 for the year 1940. The sum of £546,704 was 
brought forward from December 31st, 1940, making a total to be 
dealt with of £1,900,006. Interim dividends at the rates of 5 per cent. 
on the “A” shares and per cent. on the “B” and “C™” shares, 
less income-tax in each case, were paid on August 8th last, amounting 
to £520,734. The directors now recommend the payment of final 
dividends of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, on the 

Ny shares, and 7 per cent., making 14 per cent for the year, on 
the “B” and “C” shares, less income-tax, involving a sum of 
£520,734, and leaving a balance of £508,538.to be carried forward. 
I hope that shareholders will feel satisfied with the results which we 
have been able to show, having in view the increased taxation which 
the gross profit had to bear 
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KNITTING 
for the 
| FORCES 


| This patient, aged 72, entered 
the Home 22 years ago, with 
joints deformed with rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Formerly a 
; teacher, she then became a 
| trained nurse to chronic inva- 
! 
J 
| 
| 








lids, and now she herself is a 
chroni¢ and incurable invalid. 


A keen knitter, she finds great 
pleasure in knitting for the 
Forces, and wireless, handi- 
crafts. and books bring relief 
to constant pain. 


We give real home life in the 
Homes to | lO incurable invalids 
at Streatham, and also provide 
LIFE PENSIONS for 300 others able to be with friends or relatives. 





War is increasing our expenses, and Legacies, 
subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 


THE BRITISH HOME AND 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


(of the middle class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 
Gipsy Hill 1641 








Telephone : 











LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 


| GLOBE 





| 
| 
HELP ruese 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





Head Office : | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chief Office) : | CORNHILL, E.C, 








4 Welsh War Medallist 


INDOMITABLE MEN 


in Peace and War, for 118 years, the 
Life-boat Service has been maintained P 
by the generosity of the British 
Public. Do not fail these men now when the alls 
upon them are five times as many. 

Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 
Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
t-Col. C, R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.F., Secretarve 
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MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS 4 SNEEZES 
SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 


A\ = 
The Magic Drop 


WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 
of a cold and it will be 
cleared promptly and 

safely. Breathing VAPEX re- 
moves the stuftiness by penetra- 
ting to the source of the infection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
and throat—where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


A drop on your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic drop’ of 
VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
breathe deeply from it frequently 
during the day. At night put a drop on 
the end of your pillow. All symptoms 
of your cold will soon be gone. 


From your Chemist 2/3 & 3/4 
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To TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY. 


drains, vet sanitary comfort like town 
ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO DRA 


WATER-FLUSH. Inexpensive models for Home and 
Air-Raid Shelter. GUARANTEED odourless, 
free, SAFE. Thousands installed by Local Authorities, 

Write for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
ELSAN CO. (Dept. 254 2),51 Clapham Road, London, 


S.W.9. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL READING. 


j 
Six Open Scholarships, value £84-£59; additional 
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LINE TO 


SOUTH CAPETOWN 
Af R | é A PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, Cobham, Surrey 


ne Cobham 2851] 


MRS. HOSTER’S 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 

College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or The Hall, 

Greatford, Stamford. Lincs on the borders of 
Rutland). 

For full Prospectus, apply to the Secretary St. 

Stephen’s Chambers Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


APPOINTMENT 
T EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 
4 1942. 


Application is invited for Fe llowships and Grants ia 
aid of research. The Fellowships and Grants are in- 
tended for senior workers who are prevented from 
carrying out research by routine duties or pressure of 
other work. They are limited to British-born subjects 
normally resident in Great Britain. In exceptional 
circumstances the Trustees may waive the condition as 
to residence 

The Trustees are also prepared to consider applica- 
tions from groups of workers engaged upon co-opera- 
tive programmes of research, particularly from those 
engaged upon long-distance programmes or in Institue 
tions in which the normal facilities for reseacch have 
been curtailed by the war. The duration of the awards 
will not normally extend over more than two years or 


’ 
"RITING 4 WARTIME HOBBY. The Half | Exhibitions of {50-40 for general ability, Music and less than three months and the amount will depend on 

\ Fees Scheme of the LONDON SCHOOL OF Art will be awarded in March. Basic fees: 150 gns. the nature of the research and the circumstances of the 
JOURNALISM is being extended in response to | per annum inclusive.— Apply to the HEADMASTER. applicant. : 
popular demand. Personal coaching is given by corre- | /TJYHE MOUNT 95€ HOOL FOR GIRLS, YORK, Forms of applications may be obtained from the 
spondence in Article and Story Writing and Poetry. No | : : Secretary, Leverhulme Research Fellowships, Kings 
curtailment and no time limit. Make writing your SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be cote House, 1 Watergate, Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. 
hobby. Free advice without obligation. Write for free | awarded on the result of an examination to be held in Applications must be received on or before March rst, 
book: “ Writing for the Press,” to: Prospectus Dept. | February, 1942. For further particulars apply to the 1942. Awards will be announced in July and will date 
L.S.J., s7 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Maus. 4574. Headmistress, Miss E, CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE. from September Ist, 1942. 
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